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“Trail  of  the  Whispering  Giants”:  One  Man’s 
Monumental  Tribute 

~ Brenda  Gale  Beasley 

Those  who  attended  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  annual 
meeting  in  Cullowhee  (2001),  probably  recall  the  towering  wood 
sculpture,  a landmark,  in  front  of  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian.  But  do  you  know  who  carved  it,  and  why?  The  story  I am  about 
to  tell  you  should  give  new  meaning  to  subsequent  viewings  of  this  and 
other  large-scale  statues  by  the  same  artist 
that  dot  the  American  landscape.  Chances 
are,  you  don’t  live  far  from  a Peter  Wolf  Toth 
sculpture.  Perhaps  it  would  surprise  you  to 
know  that  there  is  a network  of  similar  hand 
tooled  wooden  monuments,  one  in  every 
state  in  the  U.S.  plus  two  in  Canada.  It  is  a 
project  the  sculptor  calls  “The  Trail  of  the 
Whispering  Giants.  ” If  you  look  closely  at 
each  one,  they  look  as  if  they  are  about  to 
speak,  to  tell  of  the  plight  and  persecution 
of  America’s  native  people.  The  project  is  a 
labor  of  love,  an  expression  of  respect — 

Toth’s  artistic  vision  of  the  Trail  of  Tears. 

I saw  my  first  heroic  Indian  head  statue  in  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota, 
my  home  from  1987  to  1994.  I was  a newlywed,  on  my  honeymoon 
actually,  driving  a Ryder  truck  cross-country  from  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  to  my  new  home  on  the  prairie.  Some  honeymoon  for  a [then] 
travel  agent!  I had  visions  of  romantic  strolls  along  a crescent  beach  in 
St.  Lucia,  or  a cabana  in  the  Greek  Islands.  Certainly  not  this  nonsense! 
But  my  betrothed  had  just  landed  his  first  teaching  job  at  Northern 
State  University  on  the  Great  Plains.  Not  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  and 
Badlands  part  of  the  state  either,  but  the  eastern  flatlands  where  the 
wind  howls  incessantly  and  the  air  is  often  filled  with  dust,  horizontal 
snow,  ragweed,  and  other  pesky  allergens  and  gifts  from  the  Big  Sky. 
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Thinking  back  to  that  day  when  the  north  winds  kept  trying  to 
push  me  and  the  big  yellow  truck  off  the  highway,  I recall  how  my  heart 
nearly  skipped  a beat  as  I rolled  into  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  There  I 
passed  by  an  enormous  wooden  Indian  on  a rock  platform  that  stood  in 
a roadside  park  beside  the  Visitor’s  Center.  Having  been  a fan  of  roadside 
gargantua  for  some  time,  I pay  close  attention  to  such  sightings  along 
the  American  landscape,  always  questioning  why  they  are  there  and 
what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  say.  This  one  staggeringly  blindsided  me. 
“My  God,  I’m  in  Indian  country  now!”  I thought,  excited  at  the  prospects 
of  learning  about  what  seemed  like  to  me  at  the  time,  a foreign  culture. 
How  could  I not  have  been  prepared  for  this?  Perhaps  it  was  because  my 
fiance  had  just  accepted  a late  teaching  appointment  giving  us  only  two 
weeks  to  pack,  move,  and  plan  our  rather  impromptu  wedding/going 
away  party.  There  was  little  or  no  time  to  prepare  for  what  lay  1,700 
miles  and  two  weeks  ahead  of  me. 

After  I had  settled  into  my  new  home,  I began  exploring  the  region 
and  discovered  similar  carvings  in  Mandan,  North  Dakota  (#39, 
completed  in  1981),  Wakefield,  Michigan  (#60,  completed  in  1988), 
and  Two  Harbors,  Minnesota  (#25,  completed  in  1977).  My  curiosity 
was  getting  the  better  of  me,  and  I had  to  know  more  about  these 
strangely  similar  sculptures.  “There  must  be  a story  behind  all  of  these,” 
I mused.  Soon  thereafter  I stopped  in  at  the  local  visitor’s  information 
booth  in  Aberdeen,  where  the  statue  stood  in  Nicolett  Park.  (The  park 
was  named  for  the  French  explorer,  Joseph  Nicholas  Nicolett,  one  of 
the  first  white  men  to  discover  what  was  to  become  Dakota  Territory) . 
Upon  inquiring  about  the  statue,  I was  handed  a flyer  that  listed  the 
statues  in  order  of  their  creation  and  their  locations:  “Peter  Wolf  Toth’s 
Trail  of  the  Whispering  Giants:  Gifts  to  Each  of  the  50  States  and  Canada 
to  Honor  the  Native  Americans.”  At  the  bottom  was  the  Indian  proverb, 
“To  give  dignity  to  man  is  above  all  things.” 

The  artist’s  statement  from  the  brochure  read,  “I  am  protesting 
against  the  plight  of  the  Indian;  against  the  theft  and  trickery  through 
which  we  took  this  land.  We  left  them  with  barren  waste  to  suffer  poverty 
and  prejudice.  But  my  protest  is  constructive. . .one  of  giving,  not 
destruction.  I want  also  to  honor  the  Indian  as  the  proud,  brave  and 
dignified  people  they  are”  ( Trail ) . 

Encouraged  by  my  enthusiasm  for  Toth’s  project,  the  attendant 
showed  me  her  file  of  articles  from  1981,  the  year  the  Aberdeen 
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statue  was  carved  and  dedicated.  She  sent  me  copies  of  these,  and 
years  later,  as  a graduate  student  of  Folklore  and  Material  Culture 
with  Simon  Bronner,  at  Penn  State  University-Harrisburg,  I 
continued  to  draw  upon  my  Dakota  experiences.  I wanted  to  do  my 
thesis  on  the  Toth  project,  to  learn  more  about  this  self-taught  artist 
who  honed  his  skills  with  each  new  creation,  but  was  having  difficulty 
plugging  him  into  the  folk  art  or  any  other  art  genre.  However,  Dr. 
Bronner  consented,  “But  only  if  you  can  find  him.  You  will  need 
primary  source  documentation  for  this  project.” 

Bronner’s  edict  set  in  motion  a flurry  of  long  distance  phone 
calls,  as  I contacted  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  cities  where  Peter 
Toth  had  donated  his  carvings.  After  two  weeks  of  searching,  I finally 
reached  his  father-in-law  in  Wisconsin,  who  gave  me  the  phone 
number  to  Peter’s  studio  in  Florida,  where  he  had  settled  to  raise  a 
family.  Over  spring  break  I spent  four  days  visiting  with  Peter, 
documenting  his  newest  works,  and  learning  about  the  story  behind 
the  “giant  statues”  as  he  calls  them. 

One  might  ask,  “What  would  drive  an  artist  to  take  on  a 
‘monumental’  project  such  as  this — to  willingly  leave  the  comfort  of  his 
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nest  and  spend  the  next  twenty  years,  in  the  prime  of  life,  accepting  the 
fate  of  the  open  road  and  freely  giving  of  his  time  and  talent?”  To 
understand  the  man  and  his  mission,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  his 
real  life  experiences. 

While  Peter  Toth’s  artistic  remembrance  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  is  a 
bona  fide  slice  of  Americana,  the  artist  himself  is  a product  of  Hungary. 
The  Toth  family  arrived  in  this  country  in  1958,  when  Peter  was  eleven 
years  old,  the  seventh  of  eleven  children.  They  had  a farm  near  Budapest, 
but  as  fast  as  they  could  produce,  the  Russian-controlled  government 
would  take  away  what  precious  little  food  they  had  as  payment  for  taxes. 
In  his  self-published  autobiography,  Indian  Giver ; Peter  tells  how  his 
father,  Antal,  toiled  from  sunup  to  sundown  in  his  peach  orchards,  and 
then  worked  as  an  electrician  in  a factory  at  night.  Mr.  Toth  would 
clean  out  the  contents  of  his  neighbors’  outhouses  to  fertilize  his  orchard, 
trees  he  had  cultivated  for  eight  long  years  (24). 

Peter  writes  proudly  of  his  father’s  accomplishments.  “At  the 

Hungarian  Farm  Produce 
Fair  he  won  the  highest 
award  for  the  biggest, 
juiciest  peach  in  the  entire 
country.”  But  the  Russians 
confiscated  his  award,  a 
highly  prized  power  tiller, 
since  the  Toths  were  not 
members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Even  worse,  they  told 
him  that  there  had  been  a 
mistake  in  the  land  deed  and 
that  the  Toth  property  was 
actually  an  adjoining, 
barren  lot  ( Indian  Giver  6). 

After  being  displaced,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Toths 
co  make  ends  meet.  Afraid  to 
risk  the  minefields  into 
Austria,  they  learned  that 
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Yugoslavia  had  opened  its  borders  to  Hungarians.  The  U.  S.  government 
was  paying  stipends  to  Yugoslavia  for  every  Hungarian  who  fled  the 
communist  regime  for  her  protective  soil.  Crossing  the  border  in  the 
dead  of  a cold,  wet  night,  they  were  undetected  by  the  Russian  border 
patrol.  Enduring  several  months  of  squalor,  and  the  near  death  of  the 
youngest  son  in  a former  WWII  prison  barrack,  their  visas  were  finally 
cleared  for  Austria.  Their  next  home  was  in  Vienna  where  they  lived  for 
over  a year  in  the  basement  of  a church  and  later  in  a refugee  camp, 
until,  at  long  last,  their  visas  were  cleared  for  the  United  States. 

A Hungarian  Apostolic  Christian  Church  in  Akron,  Ohio,  sponsored 
the  entire  Toth  family,  paying  their  airfare  and  setting  them  up  in  a 
house  of  their  own  upon  arrival.  Proud  and  hardworking  people  that 
they  are,  most  of  the  Toth  family  got  jobs  right  away,  and,  by  pooling 
their  money,  they  were  able  to  repay  the  church  in  full  within  a year 
(. Indian  Giver  26) . 

While  still  in  grade  school,  Peter  experienced  firsthand  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  a victim  of  racism.  When  reporters  showed  up  at  the  house  to 
do  an  article  on  the  immigrant  family,  the  children  were  asked  to  grasp 
wildly  at  the  fruit  bowl,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  fruit.  Additionally,  the 
young  Peter  Toth  had  difficulty  losing  his  heavy  accent — especially  the 
rolled  “r,”  an  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  language.  The  merciless 
teasing  of  his  classmates  was  painfully  embarrassing  and  often  led  to 
fights.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  Peter’s  teacher  singled  him  out  for  a class 
of  children  with  speech  defects,  giving  him  a horrible  inferiority  complex. 

The  more  Peter  learned  in  school  of  the  plight  of  American  Indians 
and  the  Trail  of  Tears,  the  more  he  identified  and  sympathized  with 
them.  He,  too,  had  been  a refugee  in  his  own  country.  He,  too,  had 
been  a subject  of  racism  and  prejudice.  Among  his  favorite  childhood 
heroes  were  Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  Osceola  of  the  Seminoles, 
and  chiefs  Crazy  Horse,  Red  Cloud,  and  Sitting  Bull  of  the  Lakota 
nations  (Stephano  34). 

For  years,  while  still  in  school,  Peter  worked  for  a machine  shop, 
giving  money  to  the  family  due  to  his  father’s  failing  health.  Once  he 
turned  21,  he  set  out  on  his  own  odyssey,  wanting  to  do  something 
more  meaningful  with  his  life.  He  cut  the  roof  off  his  van  and  outfitted 
it  with  the  hull  of  a 14’  motorboat,  complete  with  portholes — our  first 
introduction  to  Peter  the  artisan/craftsman.  He  christened  it  “Ghost 
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Ship,”  and  for  the  next  20 
years,  Peter  and  his  cargo  of 
various  stray  dogs  and  birds 
were  destined  to  sail  across 
America,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Among  his  tools  were 
several  hammers  and  chisels 
from  the  machine  shop.  One 
evening  while  walking  along 
Wind  and  Sea  Beach  at  La 
Jolla,  California,  near  San 
Diego,  a protruding  cliff 
caught  his  attention.  A 
shadowy  image  of  a face 
appeared  in  the  stone.  For  days 
this  image  haunted  him,  until 
one  day  while  cleaning  out  the 
Ghost  Ship,  he  came  across  his 
hammers  and  chisels.  The  thought  occurred  to  him,  “Why  not  try  to 
carve  the  face  on  the  cliff?”  Weeks  were  spent  cliffside,  at  times  in 
frustration,  as  Peter  grew  weary  of  his  lack  of  skill  and  with  the  lack  of 
progress  he  was  making.  But  slowly  the  face  that  had  been  emblazoned 
on  his  memory  began  to  emerge.  And  while  he  had  not  intended  to 
carve  the  face  of  an  Indian,  to  those  who  encountered  it,  an  Indian  is 
what  they  saw. 

Toth  admits  it  was  likely  a subliminal  inclination,  and  explains 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  has  always  felt  a sympathetic  connection 
with  the  American  Indian — a “spiritual  sameness,”  he  calls  it  (Cooper). 
The  kinship  between  himself  and  Indians  is  so  close,  that  Peter  claims 
he  is  “an  American  Indian  by  choice”  (Bandy) . Several  tribes  across 
the  continent  also  think  of  Toth  as  a brother,  and  have  adopted  him 
as  an  honorary  tribal  member.  Toth  incorporates  his  Indian  name, 
Wolf,  into  his  signature — an  appellation  given  to  him  by  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  and  the  Wisconsin  Chippewa  (Hopwood  63).  He 
feels  it  only  fitting  that  a European  came  to  America  to  do  something 
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to  honor  Native  Americans,  since  it  was  Europeans  who  debased 
them  (Powers). 

While  visiting  his  girlfriend  near  Akron,  Peter  noticed  a dead  tree  in 
a local  park.  He  had  been  practicing  sculpting  in  wood,  experimenting 
with  eagles,  bears,  bearded  men,  nude  and  abstract  figures,  and  busts  of 
Lincoln  and  Twain.  After  showing  some  photos  of  his  recent  works  to 
the  park  officials,  they  agreed  to  remove  the  limbs  for  him  and  allow 
him  to  carve  a statue.  This  time  Peter  deliberately  sculpted  an  Indian 
figure.  It  was  to  be  a composite  of  the  Ohio  Indian  tribes,  and  he  named 
it  Delawot,  honoring  the  Delaware  and  Wyandot  (Huron)  Indians, 
indigenous  to  the  area.  A passerby  confided  to  Peter  that  the  unfinished 
Indian  in  Sand  Run  Park  had  metaphorically  “spoken”  to  her.  The  idea 
that  perhaps  his  work  could  speak  to  others  inspired  him  to  think  on  a 
larger  scale.  It  was  in  that  moment  that  he  vowed  to  honor  Native 
Americans  by  making  a sculpture  in  each  of  the  fifty  states  ( Indian  Giver 
65-66) . “Even  if  I have  to  exist  on  beans  and  bread,  I will  finish  my 
mission,”  he  says  in  Indian  Giver,  “Somehow  I survived  those  early  days 
of  hardship  and  hope.  It  made  me  a better  man”  (85). 

Toths  reputation  is  not  nearly  as  far  reaching  as  the  task  he  has 
accomplished.  The  more  I searched  for  material  on  Toth,  the  more  I 
realized  that  his  Indian  head  icons  had  been  overlooked.  They  are 
repeatedly  left  out  of  seminal 
works  on  woodcarving  and 
sculpture,  public  art  in  America, 

Native  American  art,  American 
folk  art,  visionary  and  outsider  art 
publications,  and  the  Save 
Outdoor  Sculpture!  (SOS!)  project 
had  documented  very  few  of  them. 

To  my  pleasant  surprise,  I was  able 
to  obtain  a plethora  of  newspaper 
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articles  by  writing  to  the  towns  where  he  had  worked  for  information. 
But  despite  this  adequate  local  news  coverage  and  a smattering  of  national 
media  coverage,  Toth  is  not  a nationally  recognized  artist,  either  in  the 
folk  idiom,  or  the  professional  art  world. 

When  I asked  Peter  if  there  was  a carving  tradition  in  his  family,  he 
said  that  his  father  had  done  some  carving  and  that  he  had  been  inspired 
by  him.  His  father  would  whittle  toys  for  the  kids  to  play  with.  “But  I’m 
essentially  self-taught.  I’m  still  training  every  time  I work  on  one  of  my 
sculptures,”  he  said.  “By  the  time  I’m  60  or  70  I hope  to  have  learned 
something”  (Gordon).  Indeed,  if  one  studies  his  career  and  compares 
his  early  statues  with  the  later  ones,  it  is  evident  that  his  work  is 
increasingly  more  refined  and  detailed. 

Toth  does  not  like  to  take  credit  for  his  artistic  abilities.  He  believes 
the  basis  for  his  creativity  is  due  to  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit 
(McEaneney  Cl).  “The  most  important  part  of  what  I do  is  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  work — to  raise  the  consciousness  of  the  people,”  Toth  said 
during  his  stay  in  New  Mexico.  “I  can’t  think  of  anything  I’d  rather  do 
with  my  life  than  to  help  the  Indian  cause,”  he  added  (Cates). 

Despite  Toth’s  “starving  artist”  lifestyle,  he  was  spurred  to  continue 
this  unconventional  way,  because  of  the  gratification  he  received  from 
his  new  found  skill.  He  refused  payment  for  his  work  on  the  giant  statues, 
as  these  were  meant  as  gifts.  He  did,  however,  barter  for  food,  car  parts, 
and  most  anything  he  needed  (in  one  instance,  dental  work)  with  small 
sculptures,  which  he  carved  in  the  evenings  (Morgan) . 

Folklorist  Michael  Owen  Jones  addresses  what  motivates  artists: 
the  first  acts  of  constructing  an  object,  such  as  aesthetic  pleasure  or 
public  acclaim  and  self  validation,  can  reinforce  the  behavior  [wood 
carving  in  this  instance],  causing  it  to  persist  ” (258).  An  equally 
important  motive  was  a pressing  need  to  be  creative.  Jones  contends 
that  an  artist’s  personal  satisfaction  in  creating  things  helps  the  maker 
cope  with  emotional  issues  and  achieve  a sense  of  self-worth  (253-254). 
“Creating  means  so  much  more  to  me  than  any  money  or  security,” 
said  Toth  in  his  memoir  {Indian  Giver  64). 

According  to  Simon  Bronner,  “Objects  are  often  the  symbols  that 
speak  for  us  when  words  fail.  When  people  make  things,  they  convey 
their  hidden  feelings,  their  grave  concerns,  and  their  cherished  values” 
( Chain  Carvers  42).  He  says  that  the  shapes  our  objects  take  and  how 
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Author  Beasley  posed  with  Chief 
Sequoyah  statue  outside  entrance  to 
Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 


we  make  them  often  have 
meanings  outside  our  awareness, 
and  yet,  they  are  evidence  of  how 
we  perceive  ourselves  and  how  we 
respond  to  the  world  around  us. 

Bronner  stresses  the  plural 
meanings,  because  symbols  found 
in  the  crafted  object  can  portray 
varying  ideas  by  their  makers  and 
by  viewers  (ix-x). 

Bronner  also  supports  the 
premise  that  handmade  objects 
are  perceived  as  being  close  to 
nature,  and  are  therefore  more 
precious.  Traditional  artists, 
quilters  for  example,  use  scraps  of  leftover  fabric.  Carvers  honor  the 
environment  by  giving  perishing  wood  a higher  visibility  and  a more 
useful  purpose  than  they  would  by  using  it  for  fuel  or  for  mulch  (101). 
Toth  carved  smaller  sculptures  from  the  unused  portions  of  the  colossal 
trees  he  sculpted — especially  the  ones  that  became  prototypes  for  the 
larger  pieces. 

The  introspection  engendered  by  the  times,  in  the  late  60s  and 
early  70s,  paralleled  the  back-to-the-land  movement.  A renewed  interest 
in  handmade  objects  blended  with  the  natural  desire  of  a person  in  his 
twenties  in  his  search  for  identity  (Sherman  1 2) . In  a world  increasingly 
crowded  by  the  unnatural,  the  rekindling  of  the  spirit  of  a dead  tree 
with  that  of  the  American  Indian  gives  back  an  element  of  nature  to  its 
people.  Toth’s  use  of  natural  materials  means  much  more  to  him  than  if 
he  had  chosen  a man-made  medium  (Toth  interview) . In  this  way,  he  is 
honoring  the  teachings  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  America  by  living  a 
low-impact  lifestyle,  out  of  respect  for  future  generations. 

In  most  instances  Toth  used  trees  from  the  state  where  the  statue 
would  reside.  But  in  the  case  of  the  first  North  Carolina  statue,  a giant 
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sequoia  tree,  also  known  as  a Sierra  redwood,  was  requested  for  the 
sculpture  by  the  Cherokee  Museum  Board  of  Directors  in  honor  of 
Chief  Sequoyah,  for  whom  the  sequoia  tree  is  named.  Toth  specified 
that  he  preferred  the  inland  giant  sequoia  of  the  Sierra  Madres  because 
it  is  denser  and  more  durable  than  its  cousin,  the  coastal  redwood  (Toth 
letter  to  Youngdeer).  After  a suitable  tree  was  identified,  it  was  donated 
and  shipped  3,000  miles  in  an  eight-day  trip  from  Fort  Bragg,  California, 
by  Georgia-Pacific,  with  much  proclamation  and  fanfare  (Anderson) . 
This  was  a sizeable  donation,  as  it  would  have  cost  several  thousand 
dollars  to  ship  something  of  that  bulk  and  magnitude  cross-country. 
One  G-P  spokesperson  said,  “That’s  enough  lumber  for  2,400  board 
feet  of  premium  lumber,  or  enough  two-by-fours  to  stretch  a half 
mile”  (Scott). 

Toth  came  to  Cherokee  at  the  invitation  of  Chief  Robert  Youngdeer, 
whom  he  had  met  at  a 1986  dedication  of  Junaluska,  the  memorial 
statue  in  nearby  Johnson  City,  Tennessee  (#55,  1986).  Toth  readily 
accepted  Chief  Youngdeer’s  invitation  to  sculpt  Sequoyah,  and  the 
dedication,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian,  marked 
the  sixth  annual  Cherokee  Heritage  Art  Show,  Friday  September  29, 
1989  (Scott). 

Rather  than  sculpt  the  statue  from  the  traditional  Catlin  rendering 
of  Sequoyah,  sent  to  Toth  by  museum  director  Ken  Blankenship,  Peter 
chose  to  depict  him  as  an  older  gentleman  “ [He’s]  over  seventy,  as  you 
can  see  from  the  lines  in  his  face.  I used  some  elements  of  the  print, 
such  as  his  clothing  and  general  characteristics,  but  my  statues  typically 
depict  elders  because  their  faces  have  more  character — they  show  more 
wisdom”  (Toth  interview) . There  are  huge  tears  staining  the  cheeks  of 
Toth’s  Sequoyah  statue,  Souvenirs  depicting  the  statue,  including  a seven- 
inch  replica  made  from  processed  pecan  shells,  are  available  at  the 
museum  gift  store. 

Charleston’s  News  and  Courier  says  of  Toth’s  artwork,  “His  sculpture 
is  pointed;  is  loaded  with  meaning.  It  moves  its  witnesses;  influences 
thought  and  changes  behavior.  At  least  that’s  what  he  hopes  it  does.  If  it 
doesn’t,  then  he’s  failed.  ‘I’m  just  a tool  to  create  these  monuments,’ 
Toth  says.  ‘I’m  just  trying  to  put  the  Indian  back  into  America,  to  break 
the  many  misconceptions  whites  have  about  them’”  (Miller).  And  what 
better  reminder  of  America’s  original  residents  than  a tribute  to  them  at 
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the  site  of  the  first  permanent 
European  settlement  in  the 
Carolinas? 

Few  people  can  say  they 
have  lived  in  all  fifty  states, 
and  few  know  the  American 
landscape  as  intimately  as 
Peter  Wolf  Toth.  After 
completing  his  Trail  of  Tears 
project  in  the  U.S.,  Toth  did 
commissioned  giant  sculptures 
for  private  enterprises  while 
also  carving  some  for  Canadian 
provinces.  One  such  sculpture 
resides  in  Concord,  North 
Carolina,  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  the  former 
Concord  Buffalo  Ranch,  an 
amusement  park  and  zoo.  The 
abandoned  property,  on  Rt.  49, 
burned  a few  years  ago,  and  is 
for  sale.  Attempts  to  contact 
the  former  owners  have  been 


in  vain. 


The  public  sculptures 

that  are  Toth’s  gifts  to  America  are  a sacrificial  offering  for  giving  his 
family  a new  start  in  a new  land.  They  represent  one  man’s  way  of 
honoring  another  oppressed  culture.  An  integral  slice  of  Americana, 
they  reflect  a place  and  time  in  America’s  history — a time  when 
Americans  are  becoming  more  enlightened,  aware  of  their  past 
mistakes,  and  a time  when  Americans  are  demanding  reconciliation 
with  those  who  have  been  oppressed.  Toth’s  sculptures  reflect  a 
beginning  of  that  change  in  America — from  vainglory  and  racism  to 
sensitivity  and  giving  back.  And  while  there  is  still  a long  road  ahead, 
America  has  made  great  strides  in  honoring,  dignifying,  and  embracing 
the  diversity  within  her  borders,  thanks  to  the  example  of  people  like 
Peter  Wolf  Toth,  whom  many  regard  as  an  unsung  hero  of  our  time. 
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low  is  one 
always  admired  his  willingness  to  help 
others  and  to  do  the  kind  of  necessary  tasks 
in  life  that  others  don’t  want  to  do  and 
which  often  bring  little  credit  or  attention. 
~ Charles  G.  “ Terry' ” Zug,  III 
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The  Thomas  McGowan  Award 

~ citation  presented  by  Charles  G.  “Terry  ” Zug,  III 

Since  1971  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  has  presented 
numerous  awards  to  individuals  and  groups  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  study,  appreciation,  and 
continuation  of  folklife  in  our  state.  Our  oldest  and  perhaps  highest 
honor  is  the  Brown-Hudson  Award,  named  for  the  two  persons  who 
pretty  much  ran  the  Society  from  1913  to  1966.  We  also  recognize 
younger  scholars  with  the  W.  Amos  Abrams  and  Gratis  D.  Williams 
Prizes,  given  for  the  best  essays  written  by  an  undergraduate  and  graduate 
student,  respectively.  And  since  1992  we  have  offered  a Community 
Traditions  Award,  presented  to  an  organization  with  an  exemplary  record 
in  supporting  local  traditions. 

Today  we  inaugurate  a new  award.  It  will  be  called  the  Thomas 
McGowan  Award  and  will  be  given  to  a member  of  the  Society  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  Society.  Along  with  a citation,  the  recipient 
will  also  receive  an  Flonorary  Membership. 

And  now,  very  appropriately,  I’d  like  to  ask  Tom  McGowan  to  come 
forward  and  receive  the  first  Thomas  McGowan  Award. 

What  has  Tom  McGowan  done  for  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society?  To  put  it  bluntly,  from  roughly  1975  to  1997,  Tom  was  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society.  He  served  as  our  Secretary-Treasurer 
for  twenty-one  years,  organizing  our  meetings,  keeping  our  records, 
and  investing  our  dues  in  NASDAQ  technology  stocks.  I have  to  admit 
that  over  the  last  several  years  I’ve  really  missed  Tom’s  annual  financial 
reports.  Not  even  Allen  Greenspan  can  obfuscate  on  economic  matters 
like  Tom,  but  we  never  cared,  because  Tom  is  such  a nice  guy.  We  all 
just  sat  there  and  smiled. 

Tom  edited  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  for  twenty- two  years. 
He  brought  in  new  technologies  and  greatly  improved  both  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  Journal.  Just  compare  the  “P-M” 
journals — pre-McGowan — and  you’ll  quickly  see  what  I mean.  In  1976 
he  also  founded  the  Newsletter  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  and 
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edited  it  for  twenty-two  years.  One  editorship  would  have  been  enough 
for  most  people.  Tom  won  a series  of  awards  for  both  of  these  publications 
from  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  Historians  and  also  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  County  and  Local  Historians. 

Of  course,  another  feature  I now  miss  are  the  subtle  references  to 
woodpeckers  in  articles  in  the  Journal.  In  a recent  issue  on  musician 
Scotty  Wiseman,  for  example — page  3 1 , if  you  don’t  believe  me — Tom 
changed  Arkie  the  Arkansas  Woodchopper  to  read  Arkie  the 
Woodpecker.  I suppose  that’s  what  comes  from  his  youthful  obsession 
with  Saturday  morning  Woody  Woodpecker  films.  In  keeping  with  the 
other  performances  we’ve  heard  this  morning,  Tom  will  sing  the  Woody 
Woodpecker  song  after  the  presentation. 

Finally,  Tom  has  also  greatly  extended  the  range  of  the  Brown- 
Hudson  Awards  presented  by  the  Society,  both  in  terms  of  genres 
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recognized  and  groups  represented.  And  with  Karen  Baldwin,  he 
instituted  the  Community  Traditions  Award. 

Now  some  of  you  may  have  detected  that  Toms  accent  is  not  precisely 
Southern.  If  he  sounds  like  Click  and  Clack  on  NPR’s  Car  Talk,  he 
should.  Tom  grew  up  near  Boston,  but  curiously  he’s  spent  much  of  his 
life  working  his  way  progressively  southward.  He  didn’t  go  to  Ha’va’d 
(they  don’t  recognize  “r’s”  up  in  Boston);  instead,  he  chose  to  go  to  a 
university  that  has  a coach  named  “Muffett.”  Actually,  Muffett  McGraw 
just  led  Notre  Dame  to  the  women’s  national  basketball  championship 
this  year,  so  we’ll  forgive  him. 

After  graduating,  Tom  did  combat  duty  with  the  Marines  in 
Vietnam.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  he  survived  that  experience,  returned 
home,  and  headed  further  South  to  become  a Cavalier.  He  earned  a 
PhD  in  English  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  in  1971  joined  the 
English  Department  at  what  he  himself  calls  the  University  of 
Tweetsie  Railroad  (Appalachian  State  University).  There,  again  by 
his  own  admission,  he  does  most  of  his  scholarly  research  at  the 
town  dump.  Well,  his  good  friend  Orville  Hicks,  a renowned 
storyteller,  works  at  the  Recycling  Center  outside  Boone,  and  so 
Tom  does  his  fieldwork  there. 

Tom  possesses  a very  active  sense  of  humor,  an  important  quality,  I 
suspect,  that  helped  him  weather  those  twenty-two  years  when  he  did 
pretty  much  everything  for  the  Society,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  us  did 
pretty  much  nothing.  Tom  is  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  I’ve  always 
admired  his  willingness  to  help  others  and  to  do  the  kind  of  necessary 
tasks  in  life  that  others  don’t  want  to  do  and  which  often  bring  little 
credit  or  attention.  I could  spend  a lot  more  time  telling  you  all  that  he’s 
done  for  Orville  or  for  his  university.  For  example,  some  years  ago,  he 
served  as  editor  for  the  re-accreditation  process  at  Appalachian;  I can 
tell  you  that  is  an  enormous  responsibility. 

Tom  , we  ll  never  be  able  to  give  this  award  again  to  anyone  as 
deserving  as  you  are.  You’ve  set  the  standard,  and  that’s  why  it’s  going  to 
bear  your  name.  We  also  know  that  this  award  doesn’t  begin  to  recognize 
your  long  and  dedicated  service  to  the  Society,  but  please  accept  it  with 
our  gratitude  and  love. 


The  first  Thomas  McGowan  A ward  was  presented  at  the  2001 NCFS 
annual  meeting.  — Ed.  note 
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One  of  the  most  popular  NCFJ  issues  over  the  years  has  been  the  Jack  Tales  Issue  in  which 
Tom  McGowans  early  work  with  narrative  performance  appears.  This  article  is  reprinted 
in  honor  of  Tom  McGowan,  Marshall  Ward,  Ray  Hicks,  all  Jack  Tale  tellers,  and  all  the 
folklorists  and  oral  historians  who  have  documented  Jack  Tale  tellers  in  performance. 

Four  Beech  Mountain  Jack  Tales 

Reprinted  from  NCFJ  26.2-1978 

~ Edited  by  Thomas  McGowan 

Marshall  Ward:  An  Introduction  to  a Jack  Tale 

In  this  opening  of  a Jack  Tale-telling  session  with  a small  group  of 
children  at  the  Watauga  County  Library,  March  15,  1977,  Marshall 
Ward,  a seventy-five  year  old  school  teacher  from  Banner  Elk,  NC, 
presents  some  important  background  ideas  about  his  tale-telling.  First, 
Ward  places  himself  in  a family  story-telling  tradition.  Notable  also  are 
his  emphasizing  children  as  the  proper  audience  for  Jack  Tales  and  his 
confidence  in  being  able  to  entertain  an  even  larger  group.  His  final 
digression  on  the  “white  of  their  eyes”  seems  a characteristic  stylistic 
habit — his  attempting  to  add  educational  value  to  entertaining 
situations — an  inclination  probably  related  to  his  long  career  as  an 
Appalachian  schoolmaster,  during  which  he  introduced  Friday  Jack 
Tale-telling  sessions  and  what  he  calls  “programs”  into  his  fifth  grade 
curriculum. 

This  introduction  itself  has  become  traditional  forWard.  He  repeats 
formulas  and  motifs  from  it,  including  the  snoring  story,  in  tapes  made 
for  the  Appalachian  Oral  History  Project  in  October  1977  and  also  in 
an  interview  in  August  1978. 

I was  expecting  a whole  lot  of  boys  and  girls;  I thought  if  I 
could  come  from  Banner  Elk,  they  could  come  from  around  Boone 
here.  Yes,  sir,  that’s  what  I thought.  If  there  were  only  one  come,  I’d 
tell  him  a story. 

Now  if  everybody’s  ready,  I’m  going  to  just  begin  talking  about 
these  Jack  Tales  I like  to  tell.  Been  telling  them  for  about  sixty-five 
years  or  older.  And  my  daddy  told  them  to  me.  And  back  when  I 
was  a boy  we  didn’t  have  any  television  or  radio  or  any  music  boxes 
or  anything  to  make  music.  And,  you  know,  when  these  long,  cold 
winter  nights  come,  you  couldn’t  turn  on  anything  to  entertain 
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yourself,  you  see.  The  only  music  we  had  in  our  house  daddy  made. 
He  made  a banjer  and  he  made  a dulcimore.  He  could  pick  the 
dulcimore  and  the  banjer,  and  when  he’d  make  music,  he  could 
sing  several  songs  he  knew.  We  liked  that  for  a while,  but,  you 
know,  that  got  old  after  a while,  and  then  we’d  get  to  begging 
him  to  tell  stories. 

He  was  the  awfullest  story-telling  man  you  ever  heard  tell  of.  If 
I could  get  him  started,  I knew  he  wouldn’t  quit  till  midnight.  And 
I had  five  brothers,  but  they  wasn’t  all  born  then  when  he  first  started 
telling  them  to  me,  wasn’t  but  one  or  two  born  then,  and  I had  two 
sisters  older  than  I was.  And  you  know  they  would  go  to  bed  around 
ten  o’clock,  and  he’d  just  set  there  and  tell  them  stories,  and  I’d  set 
back  there  and  listen  to  him  till  he  quit  telling.  Then  he’d  have  to 
carry  the  other  two  boys  to  bed;  they’d  go  to  sleep  on  him,  wouldn’t 
go  to  bed. 

And  he  said  he  learnt  these  old  stories — they ’s  just  handed  down, 
there  wasn’t  any  books  then1 — learned  them  from  his  great-great- 
uncle  Counce  Harmon.  Council  was  his  name,  but  they  just  called 
him  “Counce”  for  short.  He  went  by  Counce  everywhere  around 
there.  Well,  he  claimed  they  came  from  England.2  He  came  over 
from  England  I don’t  know  how  many  generations  back.  But  that’s 
where  they  came  from. 

Well,  he’d  get  to  telling  those  old  stories  and  he’d  just  keep  a- 
telling  them,  and  though  he  told  them  over  and  over.  I knew  everyone 
of  these  stories  before  I went  to  school  a day  in  my  life.  I could  tell 
every  one  of  them,  but  nobody  didn’t  ask  me  at  school.  I never  told 
a one  of  them  in  the  grammar  grade  school,  except  boy  friends  that 
come  home  with  me.  If  boy  friends  come  home  with  me,  and  we’d 
go  to  bed,  and  I’d  start  telling  stories.  You  know,  how  long  I told 
them?  I told  them  till  I heard  the  boys  a-snoring,  and  when  they 
went  to  snoring  I’d  quit.  I knew  it  wasn’t  no  use  telling  them  no 
longer;  there  wasn’t  no  way  they  was  going  to  hear  them.  Then  I 
went  to  snoring  pretty  soon.  Some  says,  “Do  you  snore?”  I know  I 
snore  big,  ’cause  I wake  myself  up  snoring.  I don’t  argue  that  question. 

Well,  anyhow  these  stories  I’ve  been  telling.  I met  Mr.  Richard 
Chase  down  here  at  Appalachian  [State]  University;  it  was 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  then — 1935.  And  he  was  come 
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out  of  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  just  finished  Chapel  Hill,  and  he  was 
looking  for  old  ballads  [pronounced  “ballots”  in  local  dialect]  and 
old  songs  just  handed  down.  He  was  making  a songbook,  and  he 
was  selling  them  songbooks  for  a dollar  apiece  now.  I think  he’d 
already  sold  about  two  thousand  of  them  and  hadn’t  even  got  the 
book  printed  yet.  And  after  he  got  through  talking  to  the  group  of 
teachers  that  come  up — he  asked  them  to  come,  all  that  would — he 
told  them  what  he  wanted.  He  got  through,  and  I went  up  and  I 
said,  “Mr.  Chase,  I don’t  know  any  old  ballads  and  old  songs  like 
you  know  and  was  talking  about,  but  I do  know  a whole  lot  of 
stories  like  you  was  talking  about.”  “Boy,  I got  to  hear  one  or  two  of 
them!”  he  said.  I said,  “I’d  be  glad  to  tell  you  one  or  two  of  them  if 
you’d  just  get  me  some  children  to  tell  them  to.” 

And  he  went  down  over  here  and  got  all  the  children  in  the 
Mission  Home  over  here  at  Valle  Crucis.  They  had  a school  over 
there;  there  must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  of  them  or  more.  And  I 
went  over  there  and  told  five  or  six  stories — that’s  the  first  time  I 
went  over  there — bout  half  a day’s  story-telling.  And  he  got  a lady 
to  take  them  down  in  shorthand  when  I told  them.  Then  he’d  read 
over  them  stories  hisself  and  made  a book  called  “The  Jack  Tales  by 
Richard  Chase,”3  but  Marshall  Ward  gave  them  to  him.  And  it  went 
on  and  I went  over  there  about  three  different  times.  Out  of  them 
eighteen  stories  he’s  got  in  his  book,  I told  him  about  sixteen  of 
them.4  But  he  got  enough  of  them  from  a lot  of  other  people.  He 
went  to  all  these  people  that  knew  them  in  the  Beech  Mountain — 
Wards,  Hickses,  Presnells,  and  maybe  some  other  people.  Then  he 
went  as  far  as  Kentucky;  he  traced  this  generation  of  people  as  far  as 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  And  he  got  a lot  of  stories  in  his  Grandfather 
book5  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  some  from  Tennessee.  And 
that  was  the  same  generation  of  people  that  was  telling  the  Jack 
Tales.  I didn’t  tell  him  but  just  two  stories  in  the  Grandfather  Tales 
book,  and  that  was  “Galleymandra”  and  “The  Green  Gourd.” 

Now  the  story  I chose  to  tell  you  boys  and  girls  today.  I wish 
you’d  tell  your  boy  and  girl  friends  I want  them  to  come  the  next 
time  I come  back.6 1 want  a whole  lot  in  here  to  talk  to.  I like  to  see 
your  eyes  when  I talk  to  you.  You  know,  it’s  like  that  man  said,  “You 
don’t  shoot  till  you  see  the  white  of  their  eyes.  ” You  know  who  said 
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that  and  what  happened  after  that?  That  was  in  some  battle, 
somewhere.  You  can  look  it  up  in  your  history  books  and  find  it.  It’s 
right  in  there.  And  he  said  not  to  shoot  until  you  see  the  white  of 
their  eyes,  and  that  came  pretty  close,  you  know,  [short  laugh]  . . . 
Well,  anyway  the  story  I’m  going  to  tell  you  today  is  “Jack  and  the 
Heifer  Hide.” 

Marshall  Ward:  “Jack  and  the  Heifer  Hide  ” 


Collected  by  Judy  Cornett,  Appalachian  Oral  History  Project,  at  the 
tale-telling  session  during  which  Marshall  Ward  presented  the  preceding 
introduction.  A videotape  made  by  Joseph  Murphy  of  this  session  is  in  the 
Appalachian  Collection,  Appalachian  State  University 
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One  time  there  was  an  old  man.  He  lived  in  the  country 
and  he  had  three  sons.  His  oldest  son  was  named  Tom, 
the  next  one’s  named  Will,  and  the  next  one’s  Jack.  Now 
Tom  and  Will  and  Jack,  they  worked  together,  played  together,  as 
the  boys  grew  up.  But  Tom  and  Will  was  more  buddies  than  Jack 
and  Tom  and  Will.  I’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why!  Jack,  he  kind  [a]  was 
petted  by  his  mother  and  dad  because  he  was  the  baby  one.  You 
may  not  know  this,  but  the  baby  one  does  get  more  petting  than 
the  first  one  where  you  got  a family.  You  know  when  you  got  four 
or  five  in  the  family,  mother  can’t  take  care  of  all  of  them  so  bad, 
and  some  of  them  gets  grown,  you  know,  before  the  baby  comes 
along.  And  that  older  one  has  to  do  all  the  work  and  work  more 
than  the  younger  one  does.  Well,  that’s  the  way  it  was  with  Jack. 

Mother  said  that  Jack  wasn't  well  like  Tom  and  Will.  They  had 
to  get  out  and  do  all  the  farm  work — the  plowing,  cleaning  up  the 
land,  grubbing,  you  know,  and  piling  up  logs  and  chunks  and 
stumps,  grubbing  briars  and  bushes.  And  Jack  got  to  stay  at  the 
house  and  just  helped  mother  with  the  chores  at  the  house.  He 
helped  carry  in  the  stove  wood,  split  the  stove  wood,  helped  mother 
clean  up  the  house,  carrying  in  the  water  when  she  scoured  the 
floor,  washed  her  clothes,  and  things  like  that.  Jack  helped  do  all 
that.  Mother  said  he  wasn’t  able  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  work  like, 
you  know,  a man  worked — real  hard. 
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Well,  Tom  and  Will  didn’t  like  that;  they  got  jealous  of  Jack. 
They  wanted  to  beat  the  hide  off  of  him  because  mother  and  dad 
just  petted  him  like  a little  baby  and  they  had  to  do  all  the  hard 
work.  Well,  Jack  thought  that  was  hard  work  so  he  stayed  at  the 
house  and  carried  water  and  helped  mother  scrub  the  floor  and  all 
that  stuff.  He  thought  that  was  work,  but  it  wasn’t  nearly  as  hard  as 
Tom  and  Will  did. 

Well,  as  time  went  on,  the  boys,  they  all  got  grown,  and  daddy 
and  mother’s  getting  old.  The  old  man  said  one  day,  “We  better 
make  a will  out.  We  don’t  know  how  long  we’ll  live,  but  we’ll  make 
a will  out.’’  So  they  wrote  a will  out,  and  the  old  man  and  his  wife 
signed  it,  and  he  give  it  to  a friend  and  told  him  that  he  didn’t  want 
nobody  to  read  that  will  until  they  died,  both  of  them.  So  when  the 
last  one  was  buried,  they  could  read  it  at  the  cemetery,  or  graveyard 
they  called  it. 

Well,  finally  the  mother  died  and  was  buried.  But  a year  later, 
daddy  died.  Then  they  read  the  will.  The  will  said  that  Tom  and 
Will  got  that  horse  and  the  tools  and  all  the  land.  Jack  got  to  stay  in 
the  house  as  long  as  he  wanted  to  and  help  [himself  to]  all  the 
food  that  dad  and  mother  left  there.  But  all  they  willed  Jack  was 
a little  heifer. 

Her  name  was  Betsy  and  Jack  helped  to  raise  her  from  a little 
calf  up.  She’s  about  two  years  old  now.  You  know  a heifer  is  just 
about  as  big  as  a cow  before  she  has  a calf.  The  fact  she  has  a calf, 
she’s  called  a cow,  you  see.  And  she  was  still  a heifer;  she  never  had 
a calf,  you  see. 

And  Jack,  he  loved  that  thing.  He  petted  her;  he  had  her  just  as 
slick  as  a butter  ball.  And  she  just  followed  him  anywhere  he 
went.  Why  he’d  pick  grass  or  anything  he  could  find,  the  hay, 
and  give  it  her  to  eat.  And  that  thing  just  followed  him  along 
just  like  a pet  dog. 

Well,  when  he  went  back,  Jack  didn’t  care.  Said  he  didn’t  want 
that  old  land  no  way;  he  wasn’t  going  to  work  on  it.  Never  had 
worked  on  it.  Wasn’t  gonna  start  then. 

Tom  and  Will,  it  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  they  was 
cleaning  up  the  newground.  Well,  the  newground  was  where  you 
go  out — just  a big  forest,  woods.  Just  cut  down  all  the  logs  and  trees 
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and  pile  them  and  grub  the  whole  lot  of  them  and  pile  them  and 
burn  them.  And  they  was  fixing  up  a patch  of  land  for  planting 
corn  that  spring.  They’d  been  a- working  on  it  for  quite  a while. 

Well,  Will  come  in  one  day  and  said,  “Jack,  if  you  don’t  help  us 
to  clean  up  that  newground,  when  all  the  food  gets  eat  that  mother 
and  dad  left  here,  then  you  won’t  have  a bite  to  eat.’’  Said,  “We  ain’t 
gonna  give  you  a bite.” 

Well,  Jack  said,  “I  don’t  expect  you  to  give  me  a bite,  but  I have 
a right  to  stay  here  and  help  eat  up  what  Dad  and  Mother’s  left  here 
until  it  gets  gone,  and  that’s  what  I’m  gonna  do.  I’m  gonna  stay 
right  here  and  eat  every  bite  of  it  up.”  And  says,  “Course  you  boys’ll 
help.  Well,  that’s  what  the  will  said.” 

And  one  day  Tom  and  Will  figured  out  a plan  to  get  Jack  up  to 
the  newground  and  have  him  work.  They  come  down  to  the  house 
at  noon  to  eat  their  dinner.  Said,  “Jack  if  you  don’t  get  up  there  and 
watch  that  little  heifer,”  said,  “we’re  cutting  down  some  trees  up 
there  and,”  said,  “one  of  them  trees  gonna  fall  on  it  and  kill  it.” 
Said,  “It  likes  to  eat  them  sweet  branches,  just  sweet  in  the  spring 
when  the  sap  raises  any  and  all  cattle  likes  to  eat  those  little  branches 
off  of  it.  And  she’s  up  there  eating  them  branches.” 

And  Jack  says,  “She’s  big  enough  to  take  care  of  herself.  I ain’t 
gonna  sit  up  there  day  after  day  and  watch  her,  keep  her  out  from 
under  a tree.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t,”  said,  “if  one  falls  on  her  and  kills  her,  it 
won’t  be  our  fault.”  Said,  “We  told  you.” 

And  Jack,  he  knew  what  them  boys  do.  They’d  drive  that  heifer 
right  back  up  there  that  very  day  and  cut  a tree  on  her  and  kill  her. 
And  about  all  the  food,  you  know,  at  the  house  was  eat  up  that 
mother’d  left.  You  know  Jack  loved  that  heifer  so  good  he  couldn’t 
kill  her  to  save  his  life.  He  knowed  Tom  and  Will  would  do  it  for  him. 
So  he  set  out  the  porch  there  waiting  to  get  the  news,  you  know. 

It  wasn’t  no  fifteen  minutes  that  Tom  and  Will  went  up  there  in 
the  newground  to  work.  Here  come  Tom  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
running:  “I  told  you,  I told  you,  I told  you.”  Said,  “That  big  old 
tree  fell  on  and  killed  your  heifer.” 

“Yah-ha,”  Jack  said.  “Boys,  I knew  you’d  drive  her  up  there  and 
cut  a tree  on  her  and  kill  her.”  Said,  “I  been  a-wanting  to  kill  her 
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and  fix  her  up  for  beef,  but  I just  couldn’t  do  it  to  save  my  life.” 
Said,  “I  loved  that  little  old  heifer.  I raised  her  from  a little  baby  calf 
on  up.  And,”  he  said,  “I  couldn’t  kill  her  to  save  my  life.”  And  he 
said,  “Thank  you,  boys.  I’ll  go  on  over  there  and  skin  her  out.  And 
now  I’ll  have  some  good-all  beef  to  eat.” 

She  weighed  about  eight  hundred  pound,  that  heifer  did.  And 
he  went  up  there  and  chopped  the  tree  off  of  her,  and  he  skinned 
her.  When  he  skinned  her,  he  skinned  her  and  left  her  feet  on.  He 
left  her  head  on  her  hide  and  her  horns  and  her  eyes  and  everything 
in  her  head.  He  left  the  tail  on  her  hide,  and  he  skinned  her  real 
careful,  didn’t  cut  no  holes  in  the  hide  or  anything.  And  he  was  real 
quiet.  [He]  got  to  skin  it  real  nice,  and  he  had  the  purtiest  bunch  of 
meat  you  ever  saw  there. 

And  he  went  and  put  it  in  a little  sled,  hand  sled,  and  pulled  it 
down  to  the  house.  And  he  put  that  meat  in  what  they  called  a meat 
house  down  there,  kind  of  a cellar  or  cool  place;  packed  it  all  back 
in  where  mother  had  always  packed  it  on  a shelf.  And  salted  it  down 
so  it  wouldn’t  spoil.  That’s  the  only  way  they  had  of  keeping  meat; 
they  had  no  frigidaires  or  frigerators  or  anything  to  put  it  in,  just  a 
cool  place  back  in  the  ground. 

Well,  Jack  was  a-roasting  some  of  that  good  old  roast  beef, 
and  Tom  and  Will  come  to  the  house  that  evening.  And  boy,  it 
smelled  good. 

“Hey,  Jack,  ain’t  you  gonna  give  us  a roast  of  that  beef,  some  of 
the  meat,  to  eat?” 

“Yeah,  boys,”  he  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  gonna  give  you.  I’m 
gonna  give  you  boys — the  best  part  of  it.”  Boy,  they’s  all  up  a big 
smile  from  ear  to  ear.  Said,  “You’re  gonna  get  the  aroma  as  I cook  it, 
roast  it.  That’s  what  you’re  gonna  get.” 

Then  their  ears  fell  down.  They  was  mad,  all  pouted  out;  and 
wouldn’t  even  talk  to  Jack  any  more.  You  know  Jack,  he  just  set 
around  and  eat  that  good  old  meat,  very  best  part,  you  know.  And 
Tom  and  Will’s  snooters  stick  out  every  time  Jack  was  eating  it,  you 
know,  and  he  wasn’t  even  giving  them  some,  but  the  smell  was  all 
they  got,  just  the  aroma  of  it — that’s  the  smell.  Jack,  he  eat  that  alone. 

What  he  done  with  that  hide,  he  took  it  to  the  house,  and  there 
was  a whole  lot  of  shooks  out  there  in  a little  old  shed.  And  he  took 
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them  shocks  and  packed  it  in  that  hide  just  as  tight  as  he  could  pack 
it,  and  then  took  his  needle  and  sewed  it  up  real  tight,  just  sewed  it 
up.  And  that  hide  would  stand  up  and  just  look  like  Betsy  always 
did — eyes  just  a-shining  and  her  tail  hanging  there.  Had  her  feet  on 
her  hooves  and  just  looked  as  natural  as  Betsy  ever  did.  Jack  would 
go  out  and  talk  to  her  everyday,  Betsy  standing  there. 

You  know  that  meat  lasted  him  for  about  six  weeks;  he  ate  it  all 
up.  And  he  got  fatter  everyday.  But  that  hide  just  dried  as  hard  as  a 
rock.  And  he  went  and  took  all  them  shocks  out  of  that  calf’s  hide, 
and  he  sewed  it  back  up,  and  that  thing  didn’t  weigh  over  fifteen- 
twenty  pounds.  And  it  was  just  light,  you  know,  and  it  stood  there 
just  like  it  always  did. 

One  day  after  all  the  beef  got  eat  up,  every  bit  of  it,  he  didn’t 
have  another  bit,  he  was  gonna  leave  that  place  and  was  taking  Betsy 
with  him.  Betsy  was  his  good  luck  charm.  You  know  how  he  led 
Betsy?  He  laid  her  tail  right  up  across  his  shoulder  and  started  down 
the  road  leading  that  heifer  back’ards.  And  that  head  was  just  a- 
shaking  from  one  side  to  the  other  one,  you  know — “whickety 
whack”  for  one,  back,  you  know,  and  it’s  stiff  and  it’d  go  “frump, 
brump,  brump.” 

Here  comes  somebody  out:  “Hey,  hey,  come  here.”  Said,  “I  never 
seen  nothing  in  all  of  my  life  like  this.”  Said,  “Here  goes  a man 
down  the  road  a-leading  a heifer  back’ards-by  her  tail.  And,”  said, 
“it  just  skipping  along  just  as  light  as  a feather.”  There  it  went 
“brump,  brump,  brump,  brump.”  Everybody’s  eyes  popped  way  out 
of  their  heads.  They  didn’t  know  what  to  think.  Never  saw  anything 
like  that  before.  You  always  lead  them  by  their  heads,  you  know, 
going  down  the  road.  This  time  Jack  was  going  back’ards  with  that 
one.  He  was  just  skipping  along,  going  just  as  fast  as  Jack  could 
walk.  And  everybody  that  saw  it  they’d  say,  “Hey,  hey,  come  here.  I 
never  saw  nothing  like  this.  Here  goes  a man  down  the  road  leading 
a heifer  by  its  tail  back’ards.  Never  seen  nothing  like  that  in  all 
my  life.”  Said,  “It’s  skipping  along  just  like  it’s  light  as  a feather.” 
It  was  light. 

And  on  down  the  road  Jack  went.  He  traveled  that  day  until 
four  o’clock  on  that  road.  And  he  come  to  a house  and  he  thought 
he’d  see  that  he  could  get  to  stay  all  night.  Jack  had  never  been 
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out  very  far  from  home.  That’s  the  farthest  he’d  been.  He  hollered, 
“Hello-oo.” 

The  lady  come  out.  She  said,  “Hello  there,  stranger.”  And  her 
eyes  popped  out  about  that  big  [gesture];  her  mouth  kind  of  fell 
open.  She  wondered  what  in  the  world  that  man’s  doing  a-leading 
that  heifer  back’ards  by  the  tail.  She  never  seen  nothing  like  that: 
that  thing  wasn’t  trying  to  get  loose.  And  her  mouth  fell  open  too. 
“Well,  yes,  yes,  stranger,  what  could  I do  for  you?” 

“Well,  madam,  I am  a stranger.  And,”  he  said,  “I’m  a-trying  to 
get  some  place  to  stay  all  night.  Would  you  be  so  kind  to  let  me  stay 
all  night  with  you  folks  tonight?” 

“Yes,  yes,  we’d  be  glad  to  keep  you  if  the  man  of  the  house 
wasn’t  gone.  ” Said,  “The  man  of  the  house,  he’s  gone,  and  we  never, 
never,  keep  anybody  when  the  man  of  the  house  is  gone.” 

Well,  Jack  kind  of  believed  that  and  went  on  down  the  road. 
And  all-a-all  [?] , that  woman’s  eyes  popped  out  and  her  mouth  kind 
of  hanging  open  as  Jack  went  off  down  the  road,  that  heifer  going 
“fromp,  bump,  bump,”  leading  it  by  its  tail.  She  never  saw  nothing 
like  that  in  all  of  her  life.  Two  or  three  of  her  children  were  a-watching 
and  the  man  of  the  house  was  gone.  He  worked;  he  hadn’t  got  back 
in  yet.  He’d  be  back  in. 

Jack  said  before  he  left,  “You  know  anyplace  that  I’d  get  to  stay 
all  night?” 

“Yes,  yes,  right  on  down  the  road  about  a half  a mile  there’s 
another  house,  right  above  the  road.  They  never  turn  nobody  down.” 

Jack  went  on  down  to  that  house  and  calls,  “Hello-oo.” 

Out  come  a lady  and  said,  “Hello  there,  stranger.”  Her  eyes 
popped  out  just  like  that  other  one’s  was,  and  her  mouth  kind  of 
fell  open,  you  know.  And  said,  “What  can  I do  for  you?” 

“Well,  it’s  like  this.”  Says,  “I  am  a stranger  here  in  this  country, 
and  I been  trying  to  get  some  place  to  stay  all  night.  Would  you  let 
me  stay  all  night?” 

“Yes,  yes,  we  just  be  glad  to  keep  you.  But  we  never,  never,  keep 
anybody  when  the  man  of  the  house  is  gone.”  Said,  “The  man  of 
the  house  is  gone.”  Said,  “We  just  can’t  keep  you.” 

Jack  was  getting  a little  bit  sore  about  the  man  of  the  house.  He 
said,  “You  know  where  I can  get  to  stay  all  night  around  here?” 
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“Yes,  yes,  right  on  down  the  road  about  a mile,”  said,  “there’s 
a house  up  above  the  road  there.  They  ain’t  never  turned  nobody 
down.” 

And  he  was  getting  mad.  He  was  really  getting  where  he  was 
gonna  get  mean  if  they  just  didn’t  quit  telling  him  that  the  man  of 
the  house  was  gone.  And  he  went  on  down  there,  you  know,  with 
that  heifer  hide,  “frump,  frump,  bump,”  behind  him,  you  know, 
going  on  down  there.  And  he  was  walking  fast  as  he’d  been  a-walking. 
That  thing  was  jumping  a little  higher.  Its  head  was  shaking  back 
and  forth.  His  eyes  were  shiny,  you  know. 

Jack  came  to  that  other  house.  He  hollered,  “Hello-oo.” 

The  lady  come  out.  “Yes,  yes,  stranger,  what  can  I do  for  you?” 

He  said,  “I  am  a stranger.  I’m  trying  to  get  a place  to  stay  all 
night,  and,  for  goodness  sakes,  don’t  tell  me  the  man  of  the  house  is 
gone.  I want  to  stay  all  night.” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  the  man  of  the  house  is  gone.” 

“Well,  I don’t  care.  I’m  gonna  stay  anyhow.” 

“Well,  come  on.  Nothing  else  won’t  do  you,”  she  said. 

And  here  come  Jack  with  that  old  heifer  hide  behind  him  going 
“frump,  bump.”  And  that  old  woman  was  looking  back;  she  was 
running  sideways.  She  fell  down  two  or  three  times  and  got  up. 
And  she  got  to  the  steps.  Right  up  the  steps  she  went  and  here 
comes  Jack,  “frump,  bump,  bump,  ” right  behind  her.  And  that  heifer 
hide  going  right  up  them  steps.  And  she  run  into  the  door  and 
knocked  it  open. 

And,  “Come  on  in.  My  husband’s  a drunkard.”  Said,  “I  don’t 
have  much  to  eat.  All  I have  is  a little  bread  and  water.”  Said,  “you 
can  have  some  of  that  if  you  want  it.” 

Well,  Jack  said,  “Madam,  I could  eat  anything.  I haven’t  had  a 
bite  all  day.  And  you  know,  she  took  Jack  right  on  into  the  kitchen, 
and  she  run  over  two  or  three  chairs  looking  back  at  that  heifer 
coming  right  behind  Jack  back’ard,  “fromp,  bump,  bump.”  And 
come  on  in  the  kitchen  with  that  heifer,  you  know,  and  then  when 
he  stopped,  it  stopped,  course. 

And  she  said,  “I  have  a pone  of  corn  bread.”  I bet  you  it’s  been 
baked  six  months,  and  that  thing  was  molded  and  it  was  hard  as  a 
rock.  And  she  give  him  a big  cool  glass  of  water,  and  he  diddled 
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around  on  that  corn  bread,  and  he’d  never  eat  a piece  off  as  big  as 
the  end  of  his  thumb.  It  was  bad.  [Laugh.]  He’d  give  a big  piece  to 
the  kitty,  but  it  had  too  much  mold  on  it.  You  know  mold  is  what 
they  make  penicillin  of.  I don’t  [laugh]  think  he  needs  it.  But  he  ate 
a little  of  it,  drank  that  water. 

And  she  said,  “Come  on  upstairs  and  I’ll  show  you  where  you 
got  to  sleep.  I told  you  my  husband’s  a drunkard  and,”  says,  “we 
don’t  have  no  furniture  in  the  house.”  Says,  “I  got  a little  pile  of 
straw  up  there,  and  that’s  where  you’ll  have  to  sleep  on.” 

“That’s  all  right.  That’s  a lot  better  than  laying  outside.”  Says,  “I 
don’t  know  what  kind  of  varmints  and  animals  there’s  in  this 
country.”  Says,  “I’d  rather  be  inside  on  the  floor.” 

And  he  started  up  the  stairs  with  old  Betsy.  And  the  old  woman 
was  going  up  the  stairs  sideways,  and  she  fell  down  three  or  four 
times  on  the  stairs.  And  she’s  keeping  out  of  Jack’s  way,  and  she 
went  on  up  and  she  took  him  right  in  over  the  kitchen.  Said,  “Right 
here  in  the  corner  there’s  a little  pile  of  straw,  and  that’s  where  you’re 
gonna  sleep  tonight.” 

“Well,  thank  you,  ma’am.  That’s  all  right.”  And  he  was  just  letting 
Betsy  stand  there,  you  know.  He  lay  down  on  that  little  piece  of 
straw.  It  happened  to  be  a crack  in  the  floor  where  he  could  see 
down  in  the  kitchen  and  see  what  she  was  a-doing. 

And  it  wasn’t  five  minutes  she  put  on  a white  table  cloth  on  that 
old  table  cloth.  And  that  was  old,  that  old  table  cloth-every  corner 
was  wore  out  and  it  was  raggedy  as  could  be.  And  this  was  a clean 
white  linen  table  cloth,  covered  up  all  that  old  oil  table  cloth.  All  at 
once  she  went  to  taking  stuff  out  of  the  cupboard.  Took  some  cakes 
and  pies,  got  some  whiskey  and  brandy.  She  set  out  some  boiled 
meat — boiled  ham,  roast  beef,  potatoes,  beans.  And  Jack  starving 
to  death  up  there;  his  mouth  was  just  a-watering  for  some  of  that 
food,  you  know. 

And  she’d  run  in  the  bedroom  and  change  clothes.  She  had  on 
just  old  common  clothes,  and  they  was  pretty  dirty,  her  clothes  was. 
And  she  come  out  all  dolled  up  and  dressed  up.  And  Jack  said,  “She 
couldn’t  be  a-doing  that  for  her  husband,”  says,  “an  old  drunk.” 

And  it  wasn’t  about  five  minutes,  in  come  a middle-aged  man  about 
her  age.  No  such  hugging  and  kissing  you  ever  saw  in  all  of  your  life. 
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He  said,  “He  can’t  be  her  husband.  Something  wrong  here,”  he 
said.  And  he  laid  down  and  looked  through  the  crack.  He’s  watching 
all  this  through  the  crack,  a big  crack  in  the  floor. 

And  you  know  they  set  down  and  started  eating,  and  they  heard 
an  old  man  about  half  a mile  almost  away  from  the  house  a coming 
in  the  road.  And  he’s  a-singing!  [slow  and  slurred]  “She’ll  be  cornin’ 
around  the  mountain  when  she  comes.” 

“Oh,  mercy  me,  there  comes  my  husband  back.  He’s  coming 
back  a hour  early  this  time — drunk  as  he  can  be!” 

That  old  man  says,  “What  can  I do?”  Said,  “I  can’t  get  out  of 
here  without  him  seeing  me.” 

She  said,  “Down  over  here  in  the  corner,”  the  big  wooden  chest 
which  had  all  the  clothes  in  it,  big  clothes.  And  she  throwed  all  of 
them  out  and  throwed  it  in  the  back  room  on  the  bed.  Said,  “You 
jump  in  there  and  I’ll  lock  you  up  in  that  big  wooden  chest.”  And 
he  jumped  in  that  big  wooden  chest,  and  she  locked  him  up  in 
there.  And  Jack  was  a-watching  all  this  now  upstairs.  And  put  a big 
wooden  key  for  to  lock  that  thing — a great  big  keyhole  in  it. 

And  that  old  man  he  come  up  the  steps:  [slurred]  “Hey,  old 
woman,  you  got  anything  to  eat?” 

“How  do  you  expect  me  to  have  anything  to  eat?  All  I’ve  got  is 
some  bread  and  water.  You  can  have  that  if  you  want  it.  ” 

“Well,  just  a little  bread  and  water’s  better  than  nothing.  I give 
you  a good  allowance.  What  do  you  do  with  all  your  money?” 

“Good  allowance!  You  don’t  give  me  nothing.”  And  set  that 
pone  of  bread  out  that  Jack  nibble  on  a little.  And  gave  him  a 
glass  of  water. 

And  he  was  a-nibbling  on  that  bread,  and  Jack  gave  Betsy  a kick 
upstair,  “frump,  bump,  bump.” 

“Hey,  old  woman,  what  in  the  world’s  upstairs?” 

“Law,  mercy  me,”  she  said,  “I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  come 
to  the  house  this  old  tramp  here  with  a something  a-dragging  along, 
leading  him  by  the  tail — looks  like  a heifer.  And  that  thing  just 
skipped  along  behind  him.  He  was  leading  it  by  his  tail.  He  took  it 
right  upstairs  with  him.  That’s  what’s  a-making  that  racket  up  there.” 

“Hey  stranger,  what’s  your  name  up  there?” 

“My  name’s  Jack.” 
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[Slurred]  “All  right,  Jack,  come  down  here.  Have  a little  bread 
and  water  with  me.”  Jack  had  all  that  bread  and  water  he  wanted. 

You  know  Jack  come  on  down  and  that  old  man  he  thought  he’s 
seeing  things;  you  know  he  was  drunk.  And  he  saw  that  heifer  hide 
a-coming  from  behind  Jack:  “frump,  bump.”  And  his  eyes  and  his 
nose  blurred  out  and  he  was  just  a-shaking  his  head  a-looking. 
“Hee-yaw,  Jack,  what  in  the  world  is  that  thing  you  got  there 
behind  you?” 

“Oh,  that’s  Betsy.  Betsy  goes  with  me  everywhere  I go.  Betsy’s 
bringing  me  good  luck.” 

“Well,  get  down  here  and  have  some  bread  and  water  with  me.” 
Jack  set  down  beside  the  table,  opposite  the  old  drunk  man,  and  he 
said,  “Well,”  he  says,  “there’s  the  bread  and  there’s  the  water. 
Help  yourself.” 

Jack,  he  set  there  a little  while.  He  didn’t  eat  no  more  bread  and 
water.  He  give  old  Betsy  a kick  and  she  went  “frump,  frump,  bump.” 
Jack  jumped  up.  He  said,  “Betsy,  Betsy,  I’m  gonna  get  you.  I told 
you  to  keep  your  big  mouth  shut.”  Said,  “Don’t  be  a-telling  things.” 

And  the  old  drunk  man  said,  “What  did  she  say,  Jack?” 

“Oh  mercy  me,  I can’t  tell  you;  it’ll  make  the  good  woman  of 
the  house  mad.” 

He  said,  “Confound  you  and  the  old  woman  of  the  house!”  He 
said,  “You  don’t  tell  me” — he  pulled  out  a big  old  forty-five — “and 
if  you  don’t  tell  me,  I’m  going  to  shoot  you  right  betwixt  the  eyes.” 

“Oh,  oh,  hold  on,”  Jack  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  shot  betwixt 
the  eyes.”  He  said,  “I’ll  just  tell  you  [even]  if  it  does  make  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  mad.”  Said,  “There’s  some  good  roast  beef, 
there’s  some  good  boiled  ham  in  the  cupboard.” 

“Is  there,  old  woman?” 

“Yes,  yes,  there’s  a little  bit  of  things  from  my  kinfolk.” 

“Confound  you  and  your  kinfolks!  Set  her  right  here  and  let  me 
and  Jack  have  some.” 

And  the  old  woman  set  out  a dish  full  of  that  good  old  meat, 
you  know,  to  each,  and  they  ate  all  that  they  wanted.  They  got  that 
ate  up,  all  they  wanted.  Jack  set  around  there  a few  minutes.  He 
give  old  Betsy  another  “frump,  bump,  bump.”  Jack  jumped  up  again. 
Says,  “Betsy,  Betsy,”  said,  “I  told  you  to  quit  talking  out  at  school. 
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Keep  your  mouth  shut.  You’re  gonna  make  the  good  woman  of  the 
house  mad.’’ 

“Confound  you  and  the  good  woman  of  the  house!” 

“Oh  yeah,  oh  yeah,”  Jack  said,  “I  know,  if  I don’t  tell  you,  you’ll 
shoot  me  betwixt  the  eyes.  I guess  I’ll  just  tell  you.”  Said,  “She  said 
there  was  some  good  cake  and  pie  in  the  cupboard.” 

“Is  there,  old  woman?” 

“Yes,  yes,  there’s  a little  bit  of  things  from  my  kinfolk.” 

“Confound  you  and  your  kinfolks!  Set  her  right  here  and  let  me 
and  Jack  have  some.” 

Jack,  he  ate  all  the  cake  and  pie  he  wanted.  Set  around  there  and 
the  old  drunk  man,  he  had  that  cake  and  pie  from  ear  to  ear.  And  he 
ate  all  he  wanted.  Then  Jack  set  around  there  about  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  longer  and  give  old  Betsy  another  kick  “frump,  bump, 
bump.”  “Betsy,  if  you  don’t  quit  talking  I’m  going  to  take  you 
out  of  here.” 

“Sit  down,  Jack.  You  ain’t  gonna  take  Betsy  nowhere.  She’s  the 
best  friend  I ever  had.”  Said,  “She’s  the  only  one  that’s  a-been  telling 
the  truth  around  here.”  Said,  “I  knew  we  had  more  to  eat  than 
bread  and  water.  What  did  she  say  this  time,  Jack?” 

“Well,  well,”  Jack  said,  “I  might  as  well  tell  you.  If  I don’t  I’ll  get 
shot  betwixt  the  eyes.  I’ll  just  tell  you  what  it  said.  Said  there’s  some 
good  brandy,  whiskey  in  the  cupboard.” 

“Is  there,  old  woman?” 

“Yes,  yes,  there’s  a little  bit  of  things  from  my  kinfolk.” 

“Set  it  right  here  and  let  me  and  Jack  have  some.” 

And  the  old  man  was  already  pretty  high.  And  they  set  that 
brandy  and  whiskey  out,  and  the  old  man,  he  drank  pretty  heavy 
on  it.  Jack  just  took  a dram  from  each  one;  that’s  one  swallow  of 
each  one.  And,  well,  Jack,  he  forgot  about  all  them,  the  vegetables, 
the  old  woman  had  in  there.  He  thought,  well,  they  might  taste 
good.  He  gave  Betsy  another  kick  “frump,  bump,  bump.”  “Betsy, 
Betsy,  please  quit  talking.”  He  said,  “You  gonna  ruin  the  woman 
of  the  house.” 

“What’d  he  say  this  time,  Jack?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  might  as  well  tell  you.”  Said,  “There’s  a whole 
lot  of  good  old  potatoes  in  the  cupboard,  beans.” 
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“Is  there,  old  woman?” 

“Yes,  yes,  there’s  a little  bit  of  things  from  my  kinfolks.” 

“Confound  you  and  your  kinfolks!  Set  them  right  here  and  let 
me  and  Jack  have  some.” 

And  the  old  man  was  getting  pretty  high  now.  He  was  drinking 
too  much  of  that  whiskey  and  that  brandy.  And  jack  ate  some  of 
them  beans  and  the  potatoes,  and  they  were  good.  But  Jack  was  just 
full  up  to  here  [gesture] ; he  couldn’t  eat  no  more. 

And  you  know  by  that  time,  bout  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  old  roosters  went  to  crowing — break  of  daylight.  Jack  said, 
“My  goodness,  here  it  is  a-getting  daylight.  I got  to  get  out  of 
here  and  go.” 

The  old  man  says,  “You  ain’t  a-going  nowhere  until  you  sell  me 
that  Betsy.” 

Jack  said,  “I  can’t  sell  Betsy.  Betsy’s  the  only  thing  I’ve  got.  That’s 
the  only  thing’s  mine  and  I just  don’t  want  to  part  from  Betsy.  ” 

“You’ll  do  one  of  the  two:  You’ll  sell  her  to  me  or  I’ll  shoot  you 
twixt  the  eyes  and  take  her.” 

“ What-oh,  hold  on,”  Jack  said.  “I  bet  you  ain’t  got  enough  money 
to  buy  her.” 

“Just  price  her  on.  I’ll  show  you.” 

Jack  said,  “I’ve  got  to  have  every  bit  of  it  in  gold.  Three  thousand 
dollars  that’s  the  least’ll  buy  it.” 

“Why,  I’ve  got  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold.” 

She  didn’t  think  he  had  a dollar  in  gold.  She  thought  he  drunk 
it  all  up.  You  know  he’d  been  a-saving  his  gold  money.  And  pulled 
out  socks  out  of  knotholes,  and  under  the  bed,  and  tore  it  from  the 
old  tick.  And  the  feather  bed  and  the  socks — he  had  some  money 
tied  up  in  there.  Why,  five  or  six  socks,  he  drug  out,  and  the  old 
woman’s  eyes  popped  out  that  big  [gesture]  and  her  mouth  opened 
up.  And  the  old  man  cut  them  open  and  pulled  the  money  out  on 
the  table  and  counted  out  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  “There  I 
told  you  I had  some  money  [quick  laugh].” 

Well,  well,  Jack  set  around  there  a little  while  and  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  had  got  the  money  in  his  pocket.  He  said, 
“Oh,  I forgot;  I got  to  have  that  old  wooden  chest  over  there 
throwed  in  ex  tree.” 
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“No,”  up  she  jumped.  “You  shan’t  have  that  chest.  My  great- 
great-great-great  grandfather  give  [it]  to  my  great-great-great 
grandfather.  My  great-grandfather  give  it  to  my  grandfather.” 

He  said,  “Now  you  shut  up,  old  woman!”  and  knocked  her 
plumb  flat  on  the  floor.  “Have  that  blamed  old  wooden  chest.  It 
was  nothing  no  way,  just  a pack  of  junk  a-setting  in  the  place.”  Said, 
“Just  ain’t  worth  nothing.” 

Jack  said,  “That  thing’s  heavy.  You’re  gonna  have  to  help  me  get 
it  out  on  the  porch  and  get  it  on  my  shoulder.” 

And  the  porch  is  about  four  feet  high  off  the  floor.  And  they 
pushed  that  thing  out  on  the  porch,  and  Jack  got  down  there  and 
got  that  thing  on  his  back.  You  know  that  thing  was  heavy.  Jack 
knew  what  was  in  the  chest,  you  know,  that  old  man,  you  know, 
she’d  locked  up  in  there.  And  Jack,  he  wanted  that  old  man,  so  he 
got  him  on  his  back,  and  that  old  man  weighed  about  a hundred 
and  sixty  pound.  The  chest  weighed  about  a hundred.  That’s  about 
two-sixty. 

That  about  all  Jack  could  do  to  wobble  with,  and  he  just  about 
gave  out.  And  he  got  just  outside  of  the  house,  around  the  turn  of 
the  road.  He  come  to  a dry  well;  it  had  no  water  in  it  in  a long  time. 
And  the  top  was  uncovered — a big  hole  in  the  ground,  ’bout  twenty 
feet  deep.  (You  know  them  things  are  dangerous — to  leave  holes 
like  that  uncovered,  you  know.  But  nobody  filled  it  up;  nobody ’d 
covered  it  up.)  Jack  walked  up  to  the  edge  of  that  thing.  He  said, 
“Confound,  this  wooden  chest  is  getting  too  heavy.  I can’t  carry  it 
another  step.  I’m  gonna  throw  it  in  the  bottom  of  this  old  well.” 

Something  said,  “Please,  Jack,  please  don’t  throw  this  chest  in 
the  bottom  of  the  well.”  Said,  “There’s  a poor  old  man  in  here.” 

Well,  Jack  throwed  him  down  pretty  hard  beside  the  well,  just 
about  jerked  the  daylights  out  of  that  old  man  in  the  chest,  you 
know.  Old  man  says,  “You  won’t  throw  me  in  the  bottom  of  that.” 
He  said,  “I’ve  got  as  much  money  in  my  pocket  as  he  give  for  that 
heifer  hide.  And,”  he  said,  “I’ll  give  you  three  thousand  dollars  if 
you  don’t  throw  me  in  the  bottom  of  that  well.” 

Jack  said,  “I  don’t  believe  you  got  three  thousand  dollars.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  have.  I got  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold.”  He 
said,  “Me  and  that  woman  was  a-leaving  tonight,  and  we  was  running 
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away  from  that  old  man.  We  was  leaving  and,”  said,  “he  caught  us 
before  we  got  gone.” 

“Well,”  Jack  said,  “if  you  got  it,  you’ve  got  to  prove  it  to  me.” 
Said,  “I’ll  take  the  key  out  of  that  keyhole,  and  you  stick  it  out 
through  the  keyhole.” 

And  that  old  man,  he  stuck  out  three  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
through  that  keyhole.  Well,  Jack:  “I’ll  just  promise  not  to  throw 
you  to  the  bottom  of  that  well.”  Said,  “I  know  you’ve  got  a gun  in 
your  pocket,  and  if  I was  to  let  you  out,  you’d  shoot  me  and  take  my 
three  thousand  dollars  and  take  your  three  thousand  dollars  back. 
You’d  have  six  thousand,  and  I would  have  nothing,  just  a dead 
body.  I’ll  leave  the  key  in  the  lock.  ” He  stuck  the  key  in  the  hole  and 
went  off,  the  old  man  a-setting  there. 

Well,  that  old  drunk  man  that  morning  about  daylight,  he 
tried  to  make  Betsy  to  talk  to  him  and  he  couldn’t,  and  when  he 
kicked  her,  he  just  could  hear  that  sound,  “frump,  bump,  bump.” 
And  he  couldn’t  understand  a word  she  said.  And  him  and  the 
old  woman  got  in  a fight,  awfullest  fight  you  ever  saw.  They  beat 
each  other  till  they  was  bloody  all  over,  and  she  left.  And  the  old 
man  beat  that  there  heifer  hide  till  he  just  beat  it  up — it  was  dry 
anyway — he  just  beat  it  up  till  it  broke  all  to  pieces.  All  he  had 
left  was  the  horns  and  eyes  and  head  and  the  tail.  He  just  beat 
the  thing  up. 

The  old  woman  come  on  down  to  the  well,  and  there  set  the 
wooden  chest.  And  she  unlocked  and  let  the  old  man  out,  and 
they  left  together  without  any  money;  they  didn’t  have  a bit  of 
money.  They  left  the  old  drunk  man  back  up  there  at  his  house. 

Jack  went  on  home  and  got  in  about  dark.  Tom  and  Will  said, 
“Hey,  hey,  here  come  the  prodigal  son  back.” 

“Yeah,”  Jack  said,  “I  done  pretty  good  with  that  heifer  hide.” 
Said,  “You  boys  helped  out  a whole  lot.” 

“Ha,  and  what  did  you  do?” 

“Oh,”  Jack  said,  “I  just  sold  that  old  heifer  hide  for  six 
thousand  dollars.”  And  you  know  six  thousand  dollars  in  those 
days  in  gold  would  be  like  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  our 
day.  Money  was  hard  to  get  and  everything  was  poor  in  [that]  country 
and  people  didn’t  have  much.  And  boy,  Jack  was  a rich  man. 
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Well,  they  didn’t  believe  him.  Jack  took  it  out  of  his  pocket 
there  and  counted  it  out  on  the  table.  And  their  eyes  popped  out 
bigger  than  some  of  them  people  that  saw  Jack  a~leading  that  heifer 
hide  down  the  road. 

“We  just  can’t  hardly  believe  this!” 

“Well,”  Jack  said,  “it  was  kindly  good  luck  I had.  It  was  good 
luck;  that’s  [al]  there  was  to  it.” 

Tom  said,  “If  Jack  can  get  six  thousand  dollars  for  his  little  old 
heifer  hide,  Law,  what  we  could  get  out  of  our  horse  hides.”  Said, 
“We  oughta  get  ten  thousand  dollars  apiece.” 

Well,  Jack  said,  “Looka  here  boys;  it’d  take  a month.  You’d  have 
to  skin  your  horses,”  he  said,  “stuff  them  and  let  them  dry.”  He 
said,  “you  couldn’t  take  them  with  you.”  He  said,  “About  ten  o’clock,” 
said,  “the  flies  would  blow  them  and  there’d  be  maggots  on  them.” 
Said,  “You  don’t  want  to  have  them  like  that.”  Said,  “You  boys  are 
too  busy  at  work.”  Said,  “I’ve  got  six  thousand  dollars.”  Said,  “I’ll 
give  you  a thousand  apiece  of  my  money  and  not  kill  your  horses 
and  just  stay  together,  and  I’ll  stay  here  and  we’ll  all  live  together.” 

“Don’t  want  a cent  of  your  old  money.  If  you  could  make  six 
thousand  dollars  with  your  little  old  heifer  hide,  we  know  we  can 
make  ten  thousand  with  our  horse  hides.” 

They  got  up  next  morning  and  killed  their  horses  before  daylight, 
had  them  skinned  by  daylight.  And  they  went  and  laid  them  horse 
hides  across  their  back,  and  they  laid  over  on  their  back,  and  they 
weighed  over  a hundred  pound,  them  horse  hides  did — wet  hides, 
big  old  horse  hides,  maybe  a hundred  and  twenty-five.  And  it  was 
all  they  could  do  to  drag  them  things. 

And  they  went  down  the  road  just  like  Jack  did,  dragging  on 
the  ground  them  old  wet  hides,  you  know.  And  about  ten  o’clock, 
just  like  Jack  told  them,  the  flies  blowed  them.  And  it  wasn’t  an 
hour,  just  about  eleven,  that  they  had  maggots  on  them.  You  could 
smell  them  a half  a mile.  And  they  drug  them  hides  on  till  they  got 
to  stinking;  by  dark,  you  could  smell  them  a mile,  they  stunk  so. 

And  they  come  to  the  first  house  that  Jack  come  to,  and  they 
hollered,  “Hello-oo.  Can  we  get  to  stay  all  night  with  you?”  The 
woman  come  out  and  she  grabbed  her  nose  and  went,  “She-ew!  Yes, 
yes,  if  you  throw  them  old  stinking  things  away.” 
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And  they  went  on  down  the  road  to  the  next  house  where  Jack 
hollered,  you  know,  and  they  hollered,  “Hello-oo.”  The  woman  came 
out:  “She-ew!”  She  said,  “Yes,  yes,  what  could  I do  for  you? 

“We’d  like  to  stay  all  night  with  you.” 

“Yes,  yes,  if  you  throw  them  old  rotten  stinking  things  away.” 

And  they  were  so  mad  that  they  went  on  down  the  road  about  a 
half  a mile  and  throwed  them  off  in  the  hollow  and  come  back  to 
that  second  house  and  stayed  all  night.  And  they  heard  them  talk 
about  how  Jack  got  that  three  thousand  dollars.  They  didn’t  know 
about  the  other  three.  And  they  learned  where  Jack  got  the  three 
thousand  that  the  old  drunk  man  give  him  for  that  calf  hide,  and  he 
couldn’t  understand  it  talk,  and  he  got  mad  and  beat  it  up  and  beat 
his  old  woman  up.  She  left,  and  they  didn’t  know  about  the  old 
man  setting  down  in  the  chest  that  she  unlocked  and  left  with  her. 
And  they  was  tell  all  that,  and  Tom  and  Will  knew  it  was  partly  so 
because  Jack  come  home  with  six  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

And  Jack  knew  when  Tom  and  Will  come  back — he  knew  that 
they  couldn’t  sell  them  rotten  hides — and  when  they’d  come  back 
they’d  try  to  take  his  money  away  from  him.  And  that  day  he  made 
a wooden  box,  put  all  his  gold  in,  and  took  it  up  there  on  the  hill 
under  what  they  called  a big  old  sheltering  rock.  It  had  a big  cutout 
over  and  you  could  shelter  under  it  when  it  rained.  And  dug  him  a 
hole  way  back  under  that  rock  and  buried  that  in  that  wooden 
box  and  covered  it  up.  Put  leaves  and  things  over  it,  and  you 
couldn’t  tell  what  never  been  any  dirt  dug  there.  Then  went  on 
back  to  the  house. 

Next  day,  about  dark,  Tom  and  Will  come  in,  the  maddest  men 
you  ever  saw.  “Jack,  you  lied  to  us.  You  told  us  to  kill  our  horses.” 

Jack  said,  “I  didn’t  do  such  a thing,  boys.  I done  my  best  to  keep 
you  from  killing  them.”  Said,  “I  even  offered  you  boys  a thousand 
dollars  apiece  in  gold  not  to  kill  your  horses.” 

Said,  “We’re  going  to  take  every  penny  you  got,  and  more  than 
that  we  ain’t  gonna  let  you  live.  You  ain’t  gonna  get  us  into  any  more 
trouble.  We  re  gonna  kill  you.  We  gonna  give  you  three  ways  to  die. 
We  gonna  shoot  you  or  burn  you  or  drown  you.” 

And  Jack  knew  they’d  do  exactly  what  he  didn’t  want  them  to 
do.  And  Jack,  he  setting  there:  “Boohoohoo,  I just  can’t  stand  that 
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old  cold  water.”  Said,  “I’d  rather  you’d  shoot  me  or  burn  me,  but 
don’t  drown  me.” 

Tom  said,  “We  ll  drown  him  in  the  morning.” 

And  when  morning  come,  about  daylight,  they  got  up  and  got 
their  breakfast.  And  they  got  a great  old  big  tow  sack, 7 big  enough 
to  put  Jack  in,  and  it  was  about  half  a mile  to  the  river.  I don’t  know 
why  they  didn’t  have  sense  enough  to  let  him  walk  down  there.  But 
they  put  him  in  that  sack  and  tied  him  up.  And  Tom  got  one  end 
and  Will  got  the  other,  and  there  they  went. 

And  they  went  on  down  about  a hundred  yards  from  the 
house;  that’s  where  the  road  is  and  a big  rail  fence  right  above 
the  road.  They  pitched  Jack  over  that  rail  fence,  and  he  was  just 
standing  up  against  that  rail  fence.  And  they  looked  back  and 
the  house  caught  on  fire  right  around  the  chimley.  And  they 
knew  Jack’s  gold  was  in  that  house,  and  if  it  got  burned  up,  they 
wouldn’t  have  nothing.  They  forgot  all  about  Jack  and  run  back 
to  put  that  fire  out.  They  grabbed  old  buckets  and  they  carried 
them  water  and  they  was  tearing  off  boards  around  the  chimney 
and  a-fighting  that  fire  till  they  didn’t  see  nothing,  they  was 
fighting  the  fire  so  hard. 

And  you  know  while  Jack  [was]  standing  there  beside  the  fence 
in  that  tow  sack,  there  come  an  old  man  along,  about  ninety-nine 
years  old,  and  he  had  a big  fine  horse  and  the  purtiest  dog  you  ever 
saw  and  three  thousand  sheep.  He  said,  “Hey,  what ’re  you  doing 
there  in  that  sack?” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me,”  Jack  said.  “Be  quiet.”  Said,  “I’m  a-fixing  to 
go  to  heaven,  and,”  said,  “the  angels’re  coming  after  me,  and  if  they 
hear  yous  here  a-talking  to  me,  they  may  not  come.” 

Said,  “You  talk  like  a young  man.” 

Jack  said,  “I  am  a young  man.”  Said,  “I’m  just  twenty  years  old.” 

“Oh  me,  I’m  ninety-nine,  just  about  ready  to  die.  I want  to 
swap  places  with  you.”  Said,  “I  got  three  thousand  sheep  out 
here.  I got  a sheep  dog  to  take  care  of  them  that  can  just  take 
them  anywhere.  And,”  he  said,  “I’ll  give  you  my  sheep,  and  I got 
a fine  horse,  fine  saddle  and  bridle.”  Said,  “I’ll  give  you  the  horse 
and  bridle  and  three  thousand  sheep  and  that  sheep  dog,”  said, 
“just  do  anything  with  them  sheep.” 
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And  Jack  said,  “If  you  want  to  swap,  get  me  untied  right  quick.” 
And  the  old  man,  he  jumped  off  his  horse,  quick  as  he  could,  tied 
his  horse  to  the  fence  there,  and  untied  jack.  And  Jack,  he  got  the 
old  man  in  the  sack,  tied  him  up  real  tight.  Said,  “Now  let  me  tell 
you  something,”  Said,  “When  the  angels  come  after  you,  don’t  talk 
to  them.”  Said,  “If  you  talk  to  them,  they  might  not  take  you.” 
Said,  “They  might  find  out  it  ain’t  me  and  they  wouldn’t  take  you.” 

Old  man  said,  “I  won’t  say  a word.” 

So  Tom  and  Will  fought  about  three  hours  to  get  that  fire  out. 
Jack  took  his  sheep  up  the  road  about  a mile  and  a big  bottomland 
up  there,  beside  the  river,  a big  river.  That’s  where  they  was  taking 
Jack  to  throw  him  in  that  river,  and  it  was  a big  river,  almost  as  big 
as  the  Mississippi  River.  Got  him  up  there,  Jack  did,  with  all  of 
them  sheep,  and  he  told  his  dog  to  watch  them.  He  rode  back  down 
where  he  could  see  what  Tom  and  Will’s  going  to  do  with  the  old 
man  and  tied  his  horse. 

Tom  and  Will  took  the  old  man  down  to  the  river;  they  got 
down  to  the  river.  “All  right,  Jack,  you  got  anything  to  say  before  we 
throw  you,  you  better  say  it.”  That  old  man,  he  thought  it  was  the 
angels  talking  they  was  going  to  throw  him  into  heaven,  and  he 
wasn’t  going  to  say  nothing.  And  they  pitched  him  out  in  the  river, 
and  the  old  man  kicked  around  and  drownded. 

Well,  I can’t  tell  you,  boys  and  girls,  that  old  man  might  have 
went  to  heaven  because  if  he  was  a good  man,  he  did.  I don’t  know 
where  he  went. 

But  anyway,  Jack,  he  waited  till  about  four  o’clock  that  evening, 
and  he  come  on  back  to  the  house  with  them  three  thousand  sheep, 
and  he  got  to  hollering,  “Hey,  boys,  open  up  the  gate!  Open  up  the 
gate!”  They  had  a big  field  there,  ’bout  a hundred  acres  in  the 
grassland,  you  know.  “Open  up  the  field!  Open  up  the  field!” 
Said, “Get  that  gate  open;  gonna  get  my  sheep  in.” 

Tom  said,  “That  talked  like  Jack.” 

Will  said,  “It  couldn’t  be  Jack;  you  know  we  drowned  him.” 

“That  looks  like  Jack.  Why  he’s  got  the  same  clothes  on.”  Tom 
says,  “It  does.” 

They  opened  up  the  gate,  and  Jack,  he  drove  all  them  sheep  in. 
They  looked  like  five  thousand  sheep  to  Tom  and  Will.  “Well,  boys, 
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you  done  me  another  good  job,”  he  said.  “I  got  me  one  horse 
and  one  fine  dog  to  take  care  of  my  sheep.”  He  said,  “That  river 
down  there  is  just  full  of  sheep.”  He  said,  “I  only  caught  one 
horse,  but  there’s  a dozen  horses  in  there.  But,”  he  said,  “just  got 
one  and  I done  him  by  the  tail  and  he  drug  me  out.  And,”  he 
said,  “that’s  all  I got,  and  one  dog  and  three  thousand  sheep. 

Tom  scratched  his  head  a lot.  He  knowed  they  throwed  him  in. 
He  must  have  got  them  out  of  the  river.  So  he  said,  “Jack,  you  just 
have  to  throw  me  and  Will  in,  in  the  morning.” 

Jack  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  now,  boys.  I’ve  got  three 
thousand  sheep.”  Says,  “You  boys  got  the  farm  here,”  he  says, 
“about  a thousand  acres,  nough  to  take  care  of  the  sheep  and  all 
the  kine  in  the  land  and  all  the  crops  you  want  to  raise.  I’ll  give 
you  boys  a thousand  apiece.  Well  just  have  equals  of  the  sheep.” 
He  says,  “That  oughta  be  enough  for  all  of  our  lives  for  all  the 
sheep  we  want.  We  can  sell  all  we  want,  get  all  the  money  we 
want,  all  the  sheep  and  meat  we  want  to  eat.  And,”  he  said,  “you 
boys  don’t  have  to  run  them  out  of  the  river.” 

“If  you  say  another  word  to  us,”  they  said,  “we  ll  just  shoot  you 
right  here  and  throw  you  across  the  fence.” 

“Well,”  Jack  said,  “nothing  won’t  do  you  boys.  Okay,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing:  I’m  not  gonna  carry  you  boys  down  there.  If 
you  get  down  there,  you  gonna  have  to  walk  down  there.  I can’t 
carry  you  two  boys  a half  mile.” 

“All  right.” 

They  got  up  next  morning,  and  Tom  and  Will  couldn’t  wait. 
They  got  breakfast  ready  to  eat.  Jack  he  didn’t  much  care  about  this, 
but  there  wasn’t  nothing  else  to  do. 

You  know  they  walked  down  there  and  got  to  this  big  rock  to 
pitch  them  off,  about  fifteen  feet  right  into  that  big  river.  And  Jack 
said,  “Which  one  wants  to  go  first?” 

Tom  said,  “I  do.  I’m  the  oldest.” 

“All  right,  get  in  the  sack.”  He  got  in  the  sack  and  they  tied  him 
up  good. 

They  carried  the  sacks  down  there.  Jack  didn’t  even  carry  the 
sacks;  Tom  and  Will  carried  them. 

And  he  tied  him  up.  He  said,  “Will,  you’ll  have  to  help  me 
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pitch  him  out.  The  farther  I can  get  him  out  in  that  river  there,  the 
more  sheep  he’ll  get.”  And  Will  helped  him  pitch  him  out  in  the 
river,  and  he  was  kicking  around  before  he  sank.  You  know  he  was 
kicking  around  in  that  river  before  he  went  down. 

And  Will  said,  “What’s  he  doing?” 

Jack  said,  “He’s  getting  his  sheep.  You  got  to  get  in  the  sack 
right  quick  if  you  want  to  catch  any  sheep.  ” And  he  jumped  in  that 
sack,  and  Jack  tied  him  up  and  couldn’t  pitch  him  out  in  the  river. 
He  just  rolled  him  off  the  rock  and  let  him  into  the  river.  You  know 
what  happened:  he  kicked  around  and  around. 

Well,  Jack  went  back  to  the  house  and  there  he  was  with  all  his 
money.  The  farm  was  his;  the  sheep  was  his.  He  felt  a little  sad 
about  his  brothers — he  killed  them — but  they’s  a-gonna  kill  him. 
It’s  him  or  them;  that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  He  tried  to  play  fair  with 
them  in  every  way  he  could,  but  he  couldn’t. 

You  know,  Jack,  the  first  he  done,  he  went  to  town,  bought  him 
some  fine  clothes,  dressed  up  just  like  a king’s  son.  And  everybody 
in  that  town,  specially  the  girls,  they  just  went  wild  over  Jack.  Every 
one  of  them  had  [her]  eye  on  him,  but  Jack  didn’t  pretty  much  pay 
attention  to  them  at  first.  Finally  at  last,  he  found  one  he  liked.  It 
wasn’t  long  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  It  wasn’t  long  he  got  married. 

And  he  went  out  there  in  that  house.  He  didn’t  take  much:  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  in  gold  to  build  a fine  house,  about  like  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  would  build  today.  And  he  built  him 
one  of  the  finest  castles  out  there,  just  like  the  king  had. 

And  Jack,  he  raised  him  about  three  or  four  little  boys  and  girls. 
Far  as  I know,  they’re  just  getting  along  fine.  You  might  find  them 
going  to  see  them  some  day,  I don’t  know  [short  laugh] . 

This  long  tale  of  clever  Jack  contains  the  key  motifs  of  episodes  III 
through  V of  Aarne-Thompson  Tale  Type  1535  “The  Rich  and  Poor 
Peasant,”8  which  is  well-distributed  throughout  the  United  Sates  and 
Europe  and  has  been  widely  collected  in  Ireland.  Motifs  matching  the 
Aarne-Thompson  plot  outline  are  K1571  “Trickster  discovers  adultery: 
food  goes  to  husband  instead  of  paramour,”  K 1 14.1  “Alleged  oracular 
cow-hide  sold,”  K1574  “Trickster  as  sham  magician  buys  chest 
containing  hidden  paramour,”  K443. 1 “Hidden  paramour  buys  freedom 
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from  discoverer,”  and  K842  “Trickster  escapes  from  sack  through 
exchange  with  shepherd.”  The  Jack  Tale  adaptation  of  motif  K940 
“Deception  into  killing  own  family  or  animals” especially  develops  the 
characterization  of  Jack’s  good  nature  and  his  brothers’  foolish  greed; 
Jack  does  not  lie  as  the  traditional  trickster  does,  but  tells  the  truth 
about  his  heifer  hide  and  warns  his  brothers  against  killing  their  horses. 
Additional  motifs  are!  K1 57 1 .0. 1 “Trickster  discovers  adultery!  gets  food 
prepared  for  paramour”  and  L223  “Modest  inheritance  best.” 

Variants  of  this  Jack  Tale  are  included  in  Isobel  G.  Carter,  “Mountain 
White  Folklore:  Tales  from  the  Southern  Blue  Ridge,”  JAF,  38  (1925), 
343-46  and  Richard  Chase,  The  Jack  Tales , 161-71.  A videotape  of 
another  telling  by  Marshall  Ward  is  in  the  Burton-Manning  Folklore 
Collection  at  East  Tennessee  State  University;  copies  are  available  through 
the  ETSU  Department  of  English.  Sound  recordings  of  other 
performances  by  Marshall  Ward  are  in  the  Appalachian  Oral  History 
Collection  at  Appalachian  State  University  and  in  the  Burton-Manning 
Collection  at  ETSU.  A commercial  recording  of  this  tale  as  told  by  Ray 
Hicks  is  available  on  Folk-Legacy  Record  FTA-14.  The  NC  Office  of 
Folklife  Programs  archives  contain  sound  recordings  of  a version  told 
by  Stanley  Hicks  at  the  1978  NC  Folklife  Festival. 


Marshall  Ward:  “Cat  n Mouse 


Collected  by  W Amos  Abrams , Appalachian  State  Teachers  College, 
Boone,  North  Carolina,  August  12,  1944.  Original  discs  and  tape  copy  in 
Appalachian  Collection,  Appalachian  State  University 

Boys  and  girls,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a story  about  three  sons. 
This  story  is  “Cat  n Mouse.”  Once  upon  a time,  there  lived 
an  old  man  in  a certain  country  that  had  three  sons.  The 
oldest  one’s  name  was  Tom,  the  next  one  was  Will,  and  the  youngest 
son’s  name  was  Jack.  Jack  was  the  youngest  boy.  And  the  oldest  boy, 
Tom,  didn’t  like  his  brother  Jack,  and  Will  liked  his  brother  Tom. 

So  once  his  dad  called  them  all  three  into  the  house  one  day. 
Said,  “Boys,  you’re  both,  all  three  of  you,  old  enough  to  go  out  and 
try  your  fortune.  Now  I don’t  have  very  much  to  give  you  boys,  but 
Fm  gonna  give  you  what  I have.  I have  fifty  cents  apiece  to  give  you 
boys.  I want  you  boys  to  take  this  money  out  and  try  your  fortune 
and  see  which  one  can  make  the  most  money  with  the  fifty  cents.” 
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Well,  Tom  and  Will  took  their  fifty  cents  and  went  to  the  store 
and  bought  some  clothes.  In  those  days,  they  didn’t  have  clothes 
like  our  clothes  today.  But  they  bought  such  clothes  as  they  sold. 
They  had  the  cloth  and  they  took  the  cloth  home,  and  had  their 
mother  make  the  clothes. 

Well,  Jack  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  spend  my  fifty  cents  just  on 
old  clothes.  I’m  going  to  make  more  than  fifty  cents  out  of  my 
money.  So,”  he  says,  “I’m  a-going  with  you  boys  tomorrow  to  work.” 

Tom  and  Will  says,  “No,  you’re  not  going.”  “I’m  not  going  to 
let  an  old  ragged,  dirty,  stinking  boy  like  you  go  along  with  us.  Now 
if  you  want  to  go,  you  can  go  and  buy  some  clothes  like  we  have. 
And  then  you  can  go  with  us.” 

“No,”  Jack  says,  “ I’m  not  going  to  buy  no  clothes.  I’m  going  to 
take  my  fifty  cents  along  with  me  for  luck.”  So  he  sewed  this  fifty 
cents  up  in  his  shirt  pocket.  And  his  shirt  pocket  was  very  ragged 
and  his  clothes  were  very  ragged,  and  they’d  been  patched  and 
patched  different  times,  and  they  were  dirty. 

So  Tom  and  Will  next  morning  got  up  early,  and  they  started 
out  on  their  journey  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  try  their  fortunes. 
Well,  Jack  says,  “I’m  going  too.”  They  told  Jack  not  to  follow  them. 
If  he  did,  they’d  whip  him.  Well,  Jack  says,  “I  don’t  care  what  they 
say.  I’m  a-going  to  follow  them  when  they  start  off.” 

Well,  they  begin  to  go.  On  their  way,  they  went  on  an  old  road  that 
was  an  old  one  that  they  traveled  for  years.  Tom  and  Will  begin  their 
journey.  Well,  Jack  he  began  too,  stepping  along  behind  Tom  and  Will. 

Well,  Tom  and  Will  walked  about  half  a day,  and  they  set 
down  under  a shade  tree.  Said,  “We  ll  rest  here  and  see  if  Jack  is 
following  us.  And  if  he  is,”  said,  “We  ll  catch  him  and  give  him 
a good  whipping.” 

Well,  they  hadn’t  been  a-sitting  there  for  just  a little  while,  saw 
Jack  stick  his  head  around  the  turn.  Tom  said,  “Looka  there,  here  he 
comes.”  And  so  Will  said,  “What  we’re  gonna  do?”  Well,  Tom  says, 
“We’ll  give  him  a good  whipping  like  we  promised.” 

They  hid  behind  a log  up  there  in  the  road.  And  Jack  came 
along  running  just  as  hard  as  he  could  go  to  catch  up  with  Tom  and 
Will.  He  thought  they’d  got  the  lead.  And  they  jumped  out  behind 
the  log  and  grabbed  him.  And  said,  “Oh  yes,  old  boy,  what  did  we 
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tell  you?  We  told  you  not  to  follow  us.  If  you  did,  we’d  give  you  a 
good  whipping.  And  that’s  what  we  gonna  give  you.” 

So  they  cut  them  a big  hickory  stick — a hickory  stick  big  enough 
to  whip  a horse  with!  And  they  gave  Jack  a good  beating.  And  Jack 
he  begged  the  boys  to  not  beat  him  so  hard,  but  they  gave  him  a real 
whipping.  They  made  the  blood  run  down  his  back,  they  whipped 
him  so  hard. 

Well,  Jack  he  sit  there  and  cried  a while.  And  Tom  and  Will 
said,  “Now,  Jack,  this  is  a warning.  Don’t  you  follow  us,”  he  says. 
“We’ll  kill  you.  We  won’t  whip  you,  but  we’ll  kill  you.  We’ll  get  shet 
of  you  that  way.  Don’t  you  try  to  follow  us  any  more.” 

Well,  Jack  says,  “I  wouldn’t  be  so  hard  on  my  baby  brother.” 

“Yeah,  you  a baby  all  right.  Dad  and  mother’s  petted  you  all  of 
your  life.  And  I don’t  like  you  no  way  on  that  account.  Now,  don’t 
follow  us  any  more.  We’re  a-warning  you.  We  catch  you  again,  we’ll 
kill  you,  Jack.” 

[Section  missing  on  disc.  Jack  takes  his  bloody  clothes  off  and 
washes  them  in  a brook.]  He  hung  them  up  in  a little  bush  and  let 
them  dry.  Then  he  went  down  in  the  brook  and  took  a bath  himself. 
And  washed  the  blood  off  himself,  and  this  was  kinda  cool  and 
healed  up  the  sores  that  his  brothers  had  made  on  him. 

Then  he  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  be  outdone  by  my  two  brothers. 
They  can’t  do  me  this  way.  I’ll  follow  them;  I don’t  care  what  they 
say;  I’m  going  to  follow  them.” 

Jack  he  began  to  run  again.  After  a while  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
boys.  Then  he  was  a little  bit  shy  about  venturing  out  very  far.  Tom 
and  Will  would  go  around  one  curve;  he  would  stick  his  head  around 
the  next  curve  to  see  which  way  they  were  going.  And  after  a while, 
about  four  o’clock,  Tom  and  Will  said,  “We  better  hide  up  here 
behind  this  rock  and  see  if  Jack  is  following  us  again.  And  if  he  is, 
we  must  live  up  to  our  word.” 

Well,  Tom  and  Will  they  climbed  up  on  the  bank  behind  a big 
rock.  And  they  watched  and  after  a while,  they  seen  Jack  a-coming, 
just  a-running  like  a little  dog  trotting  along  the  road.  And  he  would 
run  a little  piece  and  then  he’d  stop  and  then  he’d  look.  After  a 
while  Tom  says,  “lookee  there,  here  he  comes.”  Says,  “All  right,  Will, 
you  catch  him  and  we’ll  do  like  we  told  him  we’d  do.” 
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So  Tom  and  Will  jumped  out  and  they  grabbed  Jack.  And  they 
said,  “Oh  yes,  Jack,  we  told  you  not  to  follow  us.  Now,  Jack,  we’re 
just  as  good  as  our  word.  We’re  going  to  kill  you,  and  we  know  if  we 
kill  you,  you  can’t  follow  us  any  more.’’ 

Well,  Jack  says,  “Boys,  I wouldn’t  do  that.”  Says,  “You’ll  never 
get  over  this  if  you  kill  me.”  Says,  “Dad  and  mother  won’t  like  it 
and,”  says,  “they’ll  always  wonder  what  became  of  me.” 

Well,  says,  “We  can’t  help  it,  Jack.  You’s  so  ragged  and  dirty 
and,”  says,  “if  you  were  to  go  with  us,  we  couldn’t  get  a job  nowhere. 
And,”  said,  “we  want  to  get  a job  and  make  good.”  Said,  “Now  why 
didn’t  you  buy  you  some  clothes  as  we’d  told  you?” 

“Well,”  Tom  says,  “we  might  as  well  kill  him.”  So  they  began  to 
beat  him,  Jack,  and  they  beat  him  until  they  thought  they  had  him 
dead.  Then  they  took  him  down  there  and  there’s  a great  big 
mudhole.  And  they  packed  him  down  in  that  mud  and  rolled  rocks, 
chunks,  sticks,  on  him  and  covered  him  up  with  leaves.  “Now,” 
they  says,  “nobody’ll  never  know  what  we  done.” 

And  after  a while  this  cold  water  and  mud  brought  Jack  back  to 
life.  And  Jack  begin  to  kick  and  groan  and  twist,  and  after  a while 
he  got  his  head  out  of  the  mud  so  he  could  breathe.  Then  he 
begin  to  push  the  rock  and  chunks  down  in  the  soft  mud,  and 
after  a while  he  slided  out  from  under  the  rock  and  mud  and 
leaves.  And  this  time  he  went  down  beside  a little  creek  and 
washed  his  clothes  again  and  washed  the  mud  off  them,  and  by 
this  time  it  was  getting  late. 

“Well,”  Jack  says,  “I’m  not  gonna  be  outdone  by  my  brothers. 
I’ll  still  yet  follow  them.”  So  he  got  his  clothes  straightened  out  and 
began  to  go. 

He  ran  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  and  after  a while  he  came  to 
where  there’s  three  roads.  One  went  to  the  left,  one  went  to  the  right, 
and  one  went  straight  ahead.  Well,  Jack,  he  tried  to  see  which-a-way  his 
brothers  had  gone,  but  he  couldn’t  tell — it  was  getting  too  dark. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “I’ll  have  to  go  on  one  of  these  roads  so  I’ll  trust 
my  luck.  I’ll  throw  my  old  hat  right  up  in  the  air,  and  ever- which 
road  it  falls  in  that’s  the  way  I’ll  go.”  So  he  threw  his  hat  up  in  the 
air  and  his  hat  fell  in  the  left  road.  So  Jack  took  the  left-hand  side 
road.  This  road  looked  like  it  hadn’t  been  traveled  for  years. 
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And  Jack,  he  began  to  go  fast.  He  would  run  a while,  then  he’d 
trot  a while,  then  he’d  walk  a while.  After  a while  he  looked  up  on 
the  hill  and  he  saw  a beautiful  castle.  And  this  castle  looked  like 
where  a king  had  lived. 

“Well,”  says  Jack,  “I’m  all  dirty,  ragged,  torn  up,  about  dead; 
don’t  care  what  happens  to  me.  I’m  going  up  there  and  see  if  I can 
get  something  to  eat.”  So  Jack  walked  up  to  the  castle.  He  hollered, 
“Hello,  who  keeps  house?” 

Something  said,  “The  cat  and  the  mouse.”  And  Jack,  he  couldn’t 
believe  his  ears — what  he’d  heard.  So  he  hollered  again,  “Hello,  who 
keeps  house?” 

“Just  the  cat  and  the  mouse.  Come  in,  stranger,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it.” 

Jack  looked  up  on  the  porch,  and  there  stood  a cat  with  a dress 
on.  And  this  cat  was  about  half-grown.  So  Jack  he  walked  on  in  the 
house  a-looking  at  the  cat,  and  he  got  up  there  and  the  cat  was 
much  larger  than  he  seemed  to  be  when  he  was  standing  down  in 
the  yard. 

“Now,  stranger,  what  is  your  name?” 

“Well,  my  name’s  just  Jack.” 

“All  right,”  says,  “Jack,  come  on  in  the  house.”  Says,  “I’ll  tell  you 
the  whole  story.”  Well,  Jack  he  walked  in  the  house  with  the  cat. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “once  upon  a time,  there  was  an  old  witch,” 
says,  “lived  back  in  the  woods.  And,”  said,  “my  father  was  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  country.  And,”  said,  “he  had  many  servants. 
And,”  he  said,  “this  old  witch  got  mad  at  my  father  and  witched  my 
father  to  death.  Witched  my  mother  to  death,  and  he  witched  my 
two  brothers  and  one  sister  to  death. 

“Now  this  is  the  way  the  old  witch  does  it.  The  first  night 
she  witches  you  into  a cat.  The  next  night  she  witches  you  into  a 
rat.  The  next  night  into  a mouse,  the  next  night  into  nothing. 
Now,”  he  says,  “you  see  that’s  why  I am  talking.  The  old  witch’s 
witched  me  last  night  into  a cat.”  He  says,  “I’m  the  last  one.  And 
then  when  she  gets  us  all  witched  to  death  she’ll  take  all  the 
property  here  and  it’d  be  hers.” 

“Now,  stranger,  I see  you’ve  had  had  a terrible  time.  It  looks  like 
you’ve  been  beaten  up.  You’re  clothes  is  torn  up.  Now,  what’s  here  is 
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yours.”  Says,  “But  don’t  let  the  old  witch  do  anything  for  you.  If  she 
does  one  thing  for  you,  then  she’ll  witch  you  into  a cat  tomorrow 
night.”  Said,  “Now,  listen,  you  won’t  see  me  any  more  until  in  the 
morning,  and  then  I’ll  be  a big  rat.” 

“All  right,”  Jack  says,  “I’ll  take  care  of  myself.”  So  Jack  he  set 
down  and  they  had  a fire.  He  set  down  by  fire.  He  was  warming 
himself  and  he  was  patching  his  clothes.  And  all  at  once  he  heard 
something  peck,  peck  on  the  door,  and  Jack  says,  “Come  in.”  And 
in  walked  that  old  ugly  witch,  and  she  had  a great  long  nose  and 
she’s  all  humped  over  a-walking  with  a cane.  And  when  she  chewed 
her  tobacker  her  nose  and  her  chin  touched  each  other. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “stranger,  what’s  your  name?” 

“Well,”  Jack  says,  “My  name’s  Jack.” 

“Well,  what’s  you’re  doing?” 

“Well,  I m patching  my  clothes.” 

“Oh,”  says,  “what’s  a matter  with  you?  It  looks  so  awkward  to 
see  a man  trying  to  patch  his  clothes.”  Says,  “Let  me  do  that.” 

“No  thank  you,”  Jack  says.  “I  always  do  my  own  patching.  I 
don’t  ask  anyone  do  my  work.” 

Well,  Jack  set  there  and  patched  his  clothes.  After  he  got  his 
clothes  patched,  he  got  up  and  begin  to  get  his  supper.  So  he 
found  some  meal  there,  and  he  went  and  got  a pan,  and  he  stirred 
up  his  meal.  And  he  found  an  old-time  baker  there,  and  he  set  it 
beside  the  fire  where  the  fire  was  burning.  And  he  put  some  lard 
in  the  baker  and  greased  a greasy  pan,  and  he  pulled  his  bread 
out  in  the  pan.  And  while  he  was  setting  that  pan  out  on  the 
table,  that  old  witch  stooped  right  over  and  started  to  patting 
his  bread  out  in  the  baker. 

That  made  Jack  so  angry  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  He 
looked  up  there  and  there  stood  an  old  big  fire  hook.  And  he 
scythed  it  right  through  that  old  witch  and  pushed  her  into  the 
fire.  And  she  begin  to  pop  and  burn — she  just  cracked  and 
popped.  And  then  after  he  burned  the  old  witch  up,  he  poured 
the  baking  bread  right  into  the  fire  where  he  burnt  the  old  witch. 
And  the  bread  it  popped  and  cracked  too. 

Then  Jack  went  and  made  up  some  more  bread.  Got  his  supper 
and  ate  up  his  supper.  And  gone  to  bed. 
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Next  morning  he  was  getting  his  breakfast,  and  something  come 
in  and  said,  “Hello,  Jack.”  And  Jack  looks  around  and  there  was  a 
little  girl — about  ten  years  old  seemingly.  But  she  says,  “Fm  the 
same  cat  you  talked  to  last  night.”  Says  he  killed  the  old  mother 
witch  of  all  witches.  And  says,  “Now  Fm  back  to  a little  girl.”  But 
says,  “Jack,  you  just  begin  to  fight.”  Says,  “You  could  save  my  life  if 
you  could  do  some  wonderful  work.”  Said,  “Now  tonight,  beginning 
at  midnight,”  says,  “a-getting  into  dark  and  going  on  to  midnight, 
there’ll  come  all  kinds  of  animals  from  bears  to  elephants,  tigers, 
lions,  giraffes — all  kinds  of  four[?]  beast  animals  will  come  and  fight.” 
And  says,  “You  kill  all  of  them  tonight  from  dark  till  midnight, 
then  Fll  be  a great  big  girl  in  the  morning.” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  Jack  says,  “Fll  try.”  And  Jack  looked  around  all 
day  for  something  to  fight  them  animals  with.  He  couldn’t  find  a 
thing,  so  he  went  and  cut  him  some  great  big  clubs  and  he  had  a big 
axe  too.  And  he  laid  them  right  down  beside  the  door. 

And  just  as  comes  dark,  there  come  an  old  big  lion:  “Ro-o-ar.” 
Then  came  a big  bear:  “Gr-rr-r”  And  Jack  he  grabbed  that  big  old 
club  and  get  through  all  the  beasts.  Then  he  hit  that  old  bear  and  he 
brushed  against  him.  And  these  animals  came  on  like  that  until  midnight 
until  everyone — he  didn’t  let  a single  one  through  the  door. 

After  he  killed  every  one  that  night,  the  next  morning  when  he’s 
getting  his  breakfast,  and  in  stepped  a great  big  girl  about  fifteen 
years  old.  Says,  “Good  morning,  Jack.”  Says,  “You  did  a wonderful 
job  last  night.  Fm  a great  big  girl  now.  But,  Jack,”  says,  “You  got 
one  more  job  to  do.”  Says,  “Tomorrow  night,  there’s  coming  all 
kinds  of  bugs,  insects,  lizards,  frogs,  snakes — of  all  descriptions — 
fleas,  gnats,  and  if  you  let  one  single  one  of  these  through  Fll  go 
back  to  a little  girl  and  then  back  to  a cat  and  into  a rat  and  into  a 
mouse  and  into  nothing.”  Says,  “Now,”  he  says,  “you  can  kill  every 
one  of  them,  Fll  be  free  from  the  witches,  and  you’ll  have  all  the 
witches  killed  in  this  country.” 

Jack  said,  “Fll  do  my  best.  We-ell,”  Jack  says,  “how  in  the  world 
will  I kill  these  fleas  and  gnats  when  they  hop  up  on  the  door  sill? 
Well,”  he  says,  “I  know  what  Fll  do — get  me  a bed  sheet.  Fll  spread 
it  right  out  where  I can  see  them  things.”  So  he  did.  And  made  him 
some  paddles  and  a little  maul  and  a club. 
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And  after  a while  when  dark,  and  when  dark  came,  here  come  a 
big  old  ratdesnake  going  “z-zzz-zz.”  And  Jack  hit  that  snake  and  killed 
it.  And  after  a while  here  come  a flea  a-hopping  up  to  him,  and  Jack  hit 
that  flea  and  killed  it.  So  he  killed  every  insect,  every  bug  that  was  there. 
He  killed  every  one  of  them;  not  a single  one  of  them  got  in. 

The  next  morning  and  he  was  getting  breakfast,  and  in  walked 
a good-looking  lady  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  And  she  said, 
“Good  morning,  Jack.”  She  said,  “You  did  a wonderful  job  last 
night.”  Said,  “I  thank  you  so  much  I don’t  know  what  to  say.  You 
saved  my  life.”  And  said,  “Everything  here  you  can  have — every 
single  thing.”  Said,  “I’m  a-going  to  the  city  where  I have  an  uncle, 
and  I’m  a-going  to  stay  with  him.” 

“Oh  no,”  says  Jack,  “you’re  not  leaving  me.”  He  says,  “What  is 
your  name?” 

“Oh,”  she  says,  “I’ve  never  told  you  my  name.  My  name’s  Marie.” 

“Well,  Marie,”  he  says,  “now  listen,”  he  says,  “you’ve  got  many 
wonderful  things  here,  but  I’m  not  staying  unless  you  stay  with  me.” 

“Oh,”  Marie  says,  “I  couldn’t  do  that.” 

Jack  says,  “You  could  if  you  wanted  to.” 

Says,  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  me  and  you  go  to  the  city  and  get  married.” 

“Oh,”  said,  “would  you  have  me,  Jack?” 

“Why  sure  I’d  have  you.  I’d  rather  have  you  than  anybody  I 
know  of.  Let’s  go  to  the  city,”  he  says,  “and  we  ll  have  our  honeymoon 
with  your  uncle.” 

So  they  went  to  the  city  and  got  married.  And  so  when  they  got 
married,  they  hired  a whole  lot  of  servants  to  come  back  there  and 
take  care  of  everything  they  had  out  there.  They  had  horses  and 
they  had  cows,  and  in  those  days  they  didn’t  have  cars.  They  had 
hacks  and  buggies,  and  they  had  what  wealthy  people  had  in  that 
country  at  that  time. 

“Well,”  Jack  says,  “now,”  says,  “I  want  to  find  out  what’s  going  back 
home.  I want  to  go  back  at  home  and  see  Mother  and  Dad.” 

“Oh,”  she  says,  “I’d  go  just  about  anywhere  you’d  want  to 
go.”  She  says,  “You  saved  my  life.  There’s  nobody  like  you,  Jack.” 

Now  we  ll  leave  Jack  and  go  to  Tom  and  Will.  Now  Tom  and 
Will  went  to  where  the  roads  forked  there,  which  I told  you  some 
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time  ago.  And  they  took  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  they’d 
gone  into  a farming  section  of  the  country  and  hired  out  to  an  old 
farmer.  They  had  worked  for  a farmer  for  about  a month,  and  the 
old  farmer  had  give  them  about  a dollar  a day.  They  made  thirty 
dollars.  This  farmer  had  two  good-looking  girls.  Tom  and  Will 
slipped  those  girls  off  and  married  them  and  gone  back  home  to 
the  father. 

Well,  Jack  stayed  with  his  wife  in  the  great  castle  for  about  two 
months.  Then  they  decided  to  go  on  and  see  the  mother  and  father. 
So  they  hitched  up  two  big  fine  horses  to  a hack,  and  they  had  a 
porter  to  drive  them — as  a driver.  And  they  had  the  harness  decorated 
with  little  bells  and  they  jingled  as  they  went  along  the  road. 

And  so  Jack  he  came  to  the  mudhole  where  Tom  and  Will 
had  beat  him  up  and  put  him  in  the  mud.  And  he  showed  that 
to  his  wife. 

Oh,  I forgot  to  tell  you  children  about  the  fifty  cents.  Jack 
still  had  his  fifty  cents.  He  had  it  sewed  up  in  that  old  dirty  shirt 
pocket.  And  he  took  these  old  dirty  clothes  along  with  him  too 
as  he  gone  to  see  his  mother  and  father.  Had  them  in  the  back  of 
the  hack. 

So  they  drove  along  until  they  came  in  sight  of  his  father  and 
mother’s  house.  So  he  said  now  to  the  driver  and  to  his  wife,  “You’ll 
wait  here  until  I go  up  to  the  house.  I want  to  have  me  some  fun.” 
So  he  put  on  his  old  dirty  clothes  over  his  new  clothes — and  he  was 
dressed  up  fine  for  the  people  of  that  time!  And  he  put  on  these  old 
ragged  clothes  and  went  on  up  to  the  house. 

He  went  in  there  with  his  mother,  and  she  said,  “Oh,  Law, 
Jack,  here  you  come  back.”  Said,  “Jack,  don’t  go  in  the  living 
room.”  Said,  “Tom  and  Will’s  in  there.  They  come  back  with 
two  good-looking  women.  They’re  married.”  Said,  “They  got 
thirty  dollars  apiece.” 

“Aw,”  he  said,  “mother,  I don’t  care.  I’m  going  in  there  and  see 
Tom  and  Will  and  their  wives.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  don’t  go  in  there  ragged  and  dirty  as  you  are.  Put 
on  your  pap’s  britches  up  there.” 

“Oh,  no,  I’m  not  going  to  put  on  my  pap’s  britches.  I’m  going 
to  go  in  there  just  like  I am.” 
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So  Jack  walked  in  and  they  said,  “Haw-ha,  here  comes  that  old 
ragged,  dirty  Jack.  How  in  the  world  did  you  get  here?  We  thought 
we’d  a-put  you  away.” 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said.  “You  just  had  another  thought  a-coming 
you.  I’m  just  here  and  I may  tell  all  that  on  you.  ” 

Said,  “No,  don’t  do  that,  Jack.  Jack,”  says,  “don’t  do  that.  Looka 
here,  this  is  my  wife.  This  is  Martha,”  Tom  says,  “This  is  my  wife.” 

“Oh,  hello,  Martha,”  Jack  said. 

“Oh-ho,”  she  said,  “You’re  pretty  ragged  and  dirty,  Jack.” 

And  Will  said,  “Over  here  is  my  wife.  This  is  Mary.” 

“Oh  yes.  How  do  you  do,  Mary?”  Said,  “I  see  that  Tom  has 
done  pretty  well  to  find  his  fortune.” 

“Oh  yeah,  but  here  you  come,  Jack,  just  as  ragged  and  dirty  like 
you  were.” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “But  looka  here,  boys,  I got  my  fifty  cents  here.” 
And  said,  “I  ain’t  through  trying  my  fortune.” 

So  they  begun  to  making  fun  of  Jack.  They  pinned  old  dirty 
rags  to  him  and  they  pinned  paper  and  things  to  him,  and  wrote 
some  signs  and  things  on  him  and  said  he  was  a tramp  and  a bum. 

Well,  Jack,  he  got  tired  of  making  polite  of  them  and  then  he 
went  on  down  to  the  road  where  his  wife  and  driver  was.  So  he 
pulled  off  his  dirty  clothes  and  throwed  them  back  in  the  hack,  but 
he  took  his  fifty  cents  out  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  for  good  luck. 
And  then  he  drove  up  to  the  gate  and  hollered,  [mature  lower  voice] 
“Hello,  someone  open  up  the  gate.” 

And  Tom  he  looked  out  the  window  and  said,  “Look,  coming 
yonder  there  comes  a king,  a prince  or  something.  He’s  got  a fine 
hat  and  he’s  got  a driver,  and  look  how  them  horses  shine,”  he  said. 
“Look  at  them  bells  and  listen  at  them  jingle.  ” 

“Well,”  Will  says,  “who  is  that?  I don’t  know,  but  it  looks  like 
Jack  to  me.” 

“No,  it  can’t  be  Jack.  The  old  dirty,  ragged  thing’s  up  here  a 
while  ago.” 

“Well,”  Will  says,  “I  don’t  care  what  you  think.  It  is  Jack.”  So  he 
said,  “Open  the  gate.” 

Said,  “No,  I ain’t  gonna  open  it.  What  am  I gonna  do  with  my 
woman?  She  ain’t  dressed  up  like  that  woman  in  there.” 
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And  the  other  said,  “What  am  I gonna  do  with  mine?” 

So  Tom  pushed  his  woman  under  the  floor.  Raised  up  a board. 
You  know  the  boards  at  that  time,  the  floor,  was  kinda  cut  and  laid 
down.  And  he  raised  up  a board  and  put  his  wife  under  the  floor. 
And  Will  pushed  his’un  under  the  bed. 

Well,  the  porter  got  out  and  opened  up  the  gate,  and  they  drove 
on  in  the  yard.  And  they  got  out  and  Jack  went  in  the  house.  And 
said,  “Mother,  this  my  wife  Marie.” 

She  said,  “I’m  glad  to  know  you.”  And  she  was  excited  too.  So 
Marie  and  Jack  walked  into  the  living  room  and  Jack  said,  “Hello, 
boys,  I was  in  here  a while  ago  and  you  looked  happy.  Why  you 
looking  so  downhearted  for?”  And  Tom  was  setting  there  looking 
down  his  nose,  and  Will  he  had  a kind  of  snarly  grin  on  his  face. 
Then  says,  “Here’s  my  wife.”  And  she  was  dressed  up  like  a princess, 
of  course — a king’s  daughter! 

Then,  well,  Will  says,  “My  wife  is  under  the  bed.  She  can  come 
out  if  she  wants  to.”  She  came  out  with  feathers  in  her  hair  and 
cobwebs  and  looked  a heap  worse  if  they  hadn’t  pushed  her  under 
the  bed.  And  she  was  kinda  crying. 

So  Marie  went  over  there  and  said,  “I  wouldn’t  cry.  They’re 
mighty  cruel  men  that  treat  a lady  like  that.”  Said,  “They  ought  to 
crawl  under  the  bed  themselves  as  anyone  going  under  the  bed.” 
Then  she  says,  “Where’s  your  wife  there,  Tom?” 

“Well,  she’s  under  the  floor  and  she  can  come  out  if  she  wants 
to.  ” And  she  crawled  out  from  under  the  floor,  and  I want  to  tell 
you  she  was  in  a terrible  mess  ’cause  the  sheep  had  been  on  the 
floor  and  also  the  chickens.  And  she’s  talking  pretty  mean  to  Tom. 

“You  oughta  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  treat  a lady  like  that. 
You  oughta  crawl  on  the  floor  yourself,  the  way  Jack  tells  me  you 
treated  him.” 

Well,  Tom  said,  “I’m  sorry.”  And  Will  said  he  was  too.  And  Marie, 
she  cheered  up  the  ladies  and  told  them  that  they  shouldn’t  be  treated 
like  that.  And  anyway  that  the  three  sons  was  together  again. 

Well  Jack  says,  “Well,  boys,  when  Dad  comes  in,”  says,  “I  want 
to  have  a little  talk  with  all  of  you.  ” And  he  said,  “I’m  not  going  to 
mention  the  way  you  boys  treated  me  to  Mother  and  Dad.”  Says, 
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" I’m  going  to  be  a better  man  than  you’ all  were.”  He  said,  “I  have 
plenty  of  money  and  I got  plenty  to  live  on  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

And  when  Dad  come  in  he  introduced  his  wife  and  told  them 
what  he  had  come  into  contact  with — how  much  [he’d  won] . And 
he  gave  the  homeplace  to  Tom  and  Will  and  told  them  he  wanted 
them  to  get  along  and  never  fight  like  they  treated  him.  And  anytime 
that  they  wanted  to  see  him  to  come  where  the  road  forks  and  take 
the  left-hand  side  road  and  come  until  they  see  a big  castle  up  on 
the  hill,  and  there  was  where  he  lived. 

He  took  his  father  and  mother  up  there  and  they  stayed  with  him. 
He  gave  them  a room  in  the  castle  and  they  lived  happy  ever  after. 

Boys  and  girls,  this  story  which  I have  told  you  has  come  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  This  is  called  an  old  folk  story.  It’s 
never  been  written  in  books  as  it’s  been  told  on  these  records.  This 
story  is  [?]  to  me  by  my  father,  Miles  A.  Ward.  Miles  A.  Ward  learnt 
this  story  from  his  grandfather,  Council  Harmon.  This  story  was 
told  by  Council  Harmon.  He  said  he  got  these  stories  from  the 
Indians.  And  these  stories  had  been  handed  down  from  the  Indians 
to  me.  This  story  w^as  put  on  record  by  Marshall  P.  Ward,  August 
the  twelfth,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four.  I hope  you  all  will 
like  it  to  hear  it.  Thank  you. 

This  tale  includes  elements  from  Aarne-Thompson  Tale  Types  401 
“The  Princess  transformed  into  Deer,”  402  “The  Cat  as  Bride,  and 
935  "The  Prodigal  Return.  Key  motifs  from  Type  402  are  HI 210.1 
"Quest  assigned  by  father,”  B313  "Helpful  animal  as  enchanted  person,” 
B422  "Helpful  cat,’  andD700  "Person  disenchanted.’  Additional  motifs 
areN122.0.1  “Choice  of  roads,”  L10  "Victorious  youngest  son,”  L161 
“Lowly  hero  marries  princess,”  K1815  “Humble  disguise,”  and  K221 1 
“Treacherous  older  brother”;  the  last  four  are  key  motifs  in  Type  935. 
Both  Types  402  and  935  are  rare  in  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
Baughman  lists  no  variants  for  either.  For  an  Appalachian  parallel  of 
Type  401,  see  Carter,  JAF , 38,  349. 

The  Appalachian  State  University  Oral  History  Collection  and  the 
Burton-Manning  Folklore  Collection  contain  sound  recordings  of 
performances  by  Marshall  Ward.  Richard  Chase  presents  a written 
version  in  his  Jack  Tales , 127-34. 
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Ray  Hicks:  “Jack  and  the  Three  Steers  ” 

Collected  by  Sandy  Paton  at  Ray  Hicks  Home  in  1963  and  issued  as 
part  of  Ray  Hicks  of  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina  Telling  Four 
Traditional  “Jack  Tales,  ” Folk-Legacy  Records  FTA-14.  The  text  printed 
here  is  based  on  Lee  Haggerty’s  transcript  accompanying  this  record. 

Ray  Hicks  is  a farmer  and  part-time  mechanic  from  the  Beech 
Creek  community,  near  Banner  Elk,  NC,  who  learned  Jack  Tales 
from  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  narrative  style  is  sparer  in 
description  and  exposition  than  Marshal  Ward’s  and  his  speech  is 
markedly  dialectical.  Gratis  Williams  discusses  his  speech  in  a brochure 
included  with  the  Folk-Legacy  record.  The  East  Tennessee  State 
University  English  Department  distributes  a film  and  videotapes  on 
Hicks’s  homelife  and  Jack  Tale-telling,  and  Elizabeth  Barret  has  directed 
an  Appalshop  film,  Fix  in  to  Tell  About  Jack , about  him. 

Jack  and  his  mother,  they  was  without  of  flour  and  nothing  to 
eat.  So  he  says,  “Mama,”  he  says,  “I  believe  I can  make  it  and  get  us 
something  to  eat.”  And  he  headed  off.  She  let  him  go.  Looked  like 
it  was  just  have  to  go;  peat  [?]  was  on  the  table. 

And  so  he  headed  off  and  got  lost  in  the  woods — dark  woods — 
dark  in  the  daytime.  And  so  it  come  night  on  him  and  it  let  in 
raining.  And  finally  at  last,  he  kept  crawling  and  pulling  around  in 
the  woods,  and  he  looked  and  he  seed  a little  light  down  in  a holler, 
a-shining,  and  a little  dim,  way  down  in  a lonesome  holler  through 
the  dark,  and  hit  a-raining.  And  so  he  kept  pulling  and  got  there. 

And  when  he  got  there  he  pecked  on  the  door,  and  hit  a-dripping 
off  of  the  house  and  wet.  And  a little  woman  come  out.  She  said, 
“Great ...”  said,  “Law  me!”  Said,  “What  is  you  a-doing  here?”  Said, 
“This  is  the  highway  robbers’  house.”  And  says,  “They  say,  ‘Dead 
men  tells  no  tales.’” 

Well,  he  stood  there  and  talked  with  her  awhile  in  the  rain, 
and  he  was  a-getting  so  wet,  and  he  says,  “Well,  bedad,”  he  says, 
“Fm  a-coming  in!  Fd  just  as  soon  die,  be  killed,  as  to  be  drowned 
out  here.” 

She  says,  “Well,”  says,  “come  on  in  then,”  said,  “Just  as  you  please.” 
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And  there  was  a little  pile  of  straw  was  a-laying  over  in  the 
room.  Don’t  know  what  they  had  it  there  for,  but  a little  pile  of 
straw.  And,  so,  he  was  wet  and  drowsy,  and  he  went  over  and  laid  down 
in  that  little  pile  of  straw;  and  he  got  warm  and  went  off  to  sleep. 

And,  up  in  at  midnight,  the  robbers  had  come  in  with  their 
stuff  and  put  their  guns  out  on  the  table  and  was  a-dividing  it — 
what  money  they’d  got  and  stuff.  And  so,  Jack  kindly  roused  and 
made  a mumble  of  a fuss.  They  says,  “What’s  that,  old  lady?’’ 

“Oh,”  she  says,  “I  forgot  to  tell  you’uns.”  Said,  “It  was  a little 
old  boy  come  in.”  Says,  “I  told  him  that  you’uns  would  kill  him, 
but  he  said... he  said  he’d  just  as  soon  be  killed  as  to  drown  out 
there  in  the  rain.”  And  said,  “He  just  come  on  in.” 

And  he  said,  “Well,”  says,  “get  up.”  Says,  “What’s  your  name?” 

He  says,  “My  name’s  Jack.” 

Said,  “ Well,”  said,  “ we  kill  everybody  that  comes  here.”  Said, 
“Dead  people  tells  no  tales.” 

Well,  Jack  was  ragged  and  looked  pitiful,  and  he  says,  “Well,” 
he  says,  “you’uns  can  kill  me,  if  you  want  to,  but,”  he  says,  “I  hain’t 
got  nothing.”  He  says,  “ You’uns  is  robbers,  no  doubt,  and  a-robbing 
for  what  you  get,  but,”  said,  “if  you  rob  me  you  don’t  get. . .kill  me 
don’t  get  nothing.  ” Says,  “Me  and  my  mother  is  without  of  anything 
to  eat,  is  why  I’m  out  like  this.” 

Well,  they  got  to  looking  at  him  and  got  sort  of  sorry  for 
him.  And  they  said,  “Jack,  do  you  reckon  you  would  be  a good 
hand  to  steal?” 

He  said,  “Bedad,  a man  ought  to  be  a good  hand,”  he  said,  “if  it 
would  save  his  life.” 

“Well,”  they  said,  “it  could  save  it.”  Says,  “There’s  an  old  farmer 
back  over  yonder,”  he  said,  “some  ways  he’s... that  he  watches  his 
stuff,  and  it’s  come  out  where  you’re  here  and  you  can  do  the  job  for 
us.”  Said,. . .said,  “We’ve  tried  every  way.”  They  said,  “He’s  got  three 
steers.”  And  said,  “We’ve  tried  every  way  to  steal  them,  but,”  said, 
“being  you’ve  happened  out  to  be  here,  we  ll — if  you  get  them  for  us,” 
said,  “we  ll  give  you  three  hundred  dollars  a piece  and  spare  your  life. 
Well,”  said,  “now  in  the  morning  he’ll  be  a-taking  the  first  one  to  town.  ” 

Well  so,  Jack  got  up  a-feeling  awful  bad  about  it;  his  heart  was 
a-beating  up  in  his  neck,  still  thinking  that  he  was  a-going  to  be 
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killed — he  would  fail.  So,  he  went  down  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
house,  and  the  robbers  had  had  a calf  or  something  tied  down  there, 
and  had  forgot  and  left  the  rope.  So  he  just  snatched  the  rope  off  of 
the  pin  and  wrapped  it  around  him  and  went  on  down  to  the  old 
road  where  he  was  a-driving  the  ox  to  town  to  sell  it,  and  looked  up 
and  seed  a stooping  tree.  And  he  says,  “Ah,  bedad,”  he  says,  “I  might 
fool  that  old  man  and  not  have  to  hurt  nobody  to  get  that  steer.” 
And,  account  of  the  robbers  being  in  that  country,  struck  his  mind, 
too;  so  he  dumb — climbed  this  stooping  tree  over  the  road  and 
rolled  the  rope  around  him  and  fixed  it,  and  got  it  around  his  neck 
like  he  was  hung,  and  hung  there. 

And  the  old  farmer  come  along,  “Sook,  Buck,  saw,  Buck,  let’s 
get  to  town.”  And  he  got  around  that  turn  where  Jack  was  there  a- 
hanging  like  that,  and  he  looked — says,  “Law  me!”  Says,  “I’ll  not 
get  to  town  today.”  Says,  “Hit’ll  be  a funeral.”  And  says,  “No  doubt 
that  them  robbers  has  hung  a boy,  and  it’s  out  of  my  settlement.” 
And  says,  “I  better  just  tie  my  ox  and  get  back  and  get  my  neighbors 
and  get  him  down  and  [it  will]  be  a funeral,  in  place  of  going  to 
town.”  Said,  “I’ll  just  tie  him  here,  now,  and  I’ll  get  him  directly.” 

Well,  he  tied  his  ox  and  struck  back  and  told  it  all  over  the 
community  there  was  a boy  hung  there,  and  had  about  fifty  or  a 
hundred  men  a-going  with  him,  that  the  robbers  had  hung  a boy  in 
a tree.  And  had  them  all  alarmed. 

And  so  Jack,  just  as  quick  as  he  got  out  of  sight,  untied  and  got 
the  steer  and  struck  up  to  the  robbers’,  and  was  back  with  it  in 
about  two  or  three  hours.  And  the  robbers  said,  “Good  gracious,” 
they  said,  “you’re  the  beatingest  hand  to  steal  that’s  ever  been  on 
this  job!”  Said,  “You’re  a-doing  well.” 

He  said,  “Bedad,  a man  has  to  do  something,  if  it  will  save  his 
life.”  And  he  said,  “I  don’t  believe  in  hurting  nobody.” 

“Well,”  they  said,  “the  next  one — you’ll  go  with  the  next  one  in 
the  morning.”  And  Jack  laid  and  never  slept  too  much;  he  was 
worried;  a-studying  yet,  it  was  two  to  go,  and  didn’t  know  how  he 
would  get  them. 

So,  he  got  up  the  next  morning,  and  there  laid  a brand  new 
woman’s  slipper  where  they’d  dropped  it  on  the  floor.  And  [it  is] 
said,  some  way  he  just  snatched  it  and  just  put  it  in  his  pocket.  And 
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said,  he  got  down  to  the  road  and  set  down.  And  said,  directly  he 
heared  the  old  farmer  a-coming  with  the  second  one!  “Sook,  Buck, 
saw,  Buck,  let  s get  to  town  before  the  market  closes.”  And  said,  he 
heared  him  a-coming  pretty  close  and  he  just  eased  out  and  throwed 
that  slipper  in  the  road. 

And  the  old  farmer  come  up  and  said,  “Saw,  Buck!  Saw,  Buck!” 
Looked,  and  picked  it  up,  and  said,  “Law  me!”  Said,  “There’s  a 
brand  new  slipper  them  robbers  has  lost.”  Said,  “If  I had  the  mate 
to  that,”  he  said,  “I  believe  they’d  be  exactly  to  fit  for  my  old 
lady.”  Said,  “Just  her  fit,  no  doubt.”  Said,  “Just  looks  like  her 
size.  But,”  said,  “they’ve  lost  it,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  any  use  without 
the  mate  to  it.” 

Well,  so  he  throws  it  back  down,  and  don’t  take  it  with  him. 
And,  “Sook,  Buck,  let’s  go  to  town.  ” And  started  on,  and  Jack  just 
went  out  and  grabbed  it.  And  he  [the  farmer]  forgot  to  notice 
which  foot  it  went  on,  never  paid  any  attention.  And  Jack  took  a 
near-cut  through  the  woods,  about  a mile  ahead,  and  set  it  in 
front  of  him  again. 

Said,  “Sook,  Buck,  saw,  Buck!”  Said,  “Law  me!”  Says,  “Hain’t  I 
a fool!”  Says,  “There  is  the  mate  to  that  shoe,  and  me  a mile  on  this- 
a-way.”  Said,  “Hain’t  I a fool,”  says,  “I  ought  to  have  put  the  other 
one  in  my  pocket.”  Says,  “They’ve  lost  one  back  there  and  they’ve 
lost  the  other  one  here.” 

So  he  said,  “Saw,  Buck,”  and  tied  him,  and  grabbed  that  one  up 
and  run  back  to  get  the  other  one,  and  got  mistaken  in  which  place 
the  other  one  was  laying  and  got  excited  so,  and  them  a-being  new, 
till  they  said  he  run  there  nearly  till  twelve  before  he  quit  running, 
his  tongue  a-hanging  out.  And  by  that  time,  Jack  had  that  one  and 
was  in  to  the  robbers.  And  him  a-running  yet  with  his  tongue  a- 
hanging  out,  saying,  “It  looked  like  it  was  right  here,  where  I seed 
that  slipper.  No,  it  was  up  there.”  And  he’d  run  there.  “No,  I believe 
it  was  that  turn  right  back  down  yonder.”  And  just  run,  they  said, 
that  his  tongue  was  a-hanging  out,  before  he  give  up.  And  then, 
when  he  went  back,  his  steer  was  gone. 

Well,  they  said,  “Great,  Jack!  You’re  the  beatingest!”  Said,  “You’ve 
done  made  six  hundred  already,  and  a-saving  your  life.  Well,”  they 
said,  “now,  in  the  morning,  is  the  third  one.”  Said,  “You  bring  hit 
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and  we’ll  give  you  nine  hundred  bucks  and  your  life  is  saved.  We 
won’t  hurt  you;  just  keep  your  mouth  shut  about  us.” 

Well,  so  Jack  goes  back  and  just  sets  down,  and  he  can’t  figure 
on  ary  a thing  to  get  that  one  with,  the  heart  beating  in  his  neck. 
And  finally  at  last,  he  heared  him  a-coming:  “Sook,  Buck,  saw,  Buck; 
get  to  town.”  Said  he  had  to  think  of  something,  or  he  was  gone. 
Said  it  just  happened  to  think,  fly  in  his  mind,  that  he  could  get  up 
in  the  laurel  and  bawl  like  two  oxen,  two  steers,  and  get  him  in 
there  after  him  and  dodge  him  like  a rabbit.  And  he  just  went  up  in 
the  laurel.  “Moo,  maw;  moo,  maw!” 

“Just  as  I expected;  they  just  got  loose!”  And  says,  “I’ll  get  up 
there  and  catch  the  other  two,  and  just  take  them  all  three  on  to 
market  today.  ” Said,  “Just  what  I thought!  They  just  got  loose.” 

And  so,  he  got  up  in  there  after  Jack  and  he’d  jump  across  thick 
laurel  and  keep  him  after  him,  and  “Moo!”  on  one  ridge,  “Moo!” 

“Yeah,  that’s  them,”  he’d  say.  And  then,  directly — Jack  was  awful; 
he’d  rabbit  hunted  a lot — and  he  give  him  a dodge  like  a rabbit  and 
got  him  tangled  with  his  britches  under  some  thick  laurel,  the  spikes 
in  his  britches,  and  him  there  a-pulling  and  hung  up.  And  he  jumped 
out  and  got  the  steer  and  took  out,  and  while  he  was  a-getting  out 
of  them  green  briars  and  laurel  and  stuff,  and  got  on  in. 

And  they  paid  him  the  nine  hundred,  and  he  went  back.  And 
said  him  and  his  mother  lived  good  then  for  awhile. 

This  tale  of  clever  Jack  combines  episodes  (a)  through  (c)  of  Aarne- 
Thompson  Tale  Type  1525D  “Theft  by  Distracting  Attention.”  Key 
motifs  are  K341.3  “Thief  distracts  attention  by  apparently  hanging 
himself,”  K341.6  “Shoe  dropped  to  distract  owner’s  attention,”  and 
K34 1 .7  “Animal’s  cry  imitated  to  distract  owner’s  attention  from  goods.” 

Western  North  Carolina  tellers  often  combine  this  short  tale  with  a 
set  of  other  stealing  episodes  to  form  a longer  tale  called  “Jack  and  the 
Doctor’s  Girl”  (Type  1525A  “The  Master  Thief  ”).  This  longer  version 
is  included  in  Richard  Chase’s  Jack  Tales , 114-26  and  195-97,  and  on 
sound  recordings  by  Marshall  Ward  in  the  Appalachian  State  Oral 
History  Collection  and  Burton-Manning  Folklore  Collection.  Ralph 
Boggs  includes  a variant  of  the  shorter  three-episode  version  entitled 
“The  Clever  Thief  ” in  ‘North  Carolina  White  Folktales  and  Riddles,” 
JAF,  47  (1934):  308. 
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Ray  Hicks:  “Whickity- Whack” 

Collected  by  Elizabeth  Barret,  Appalachian  Film  Workshop.  The  tale 
printed  here  is  a composite  formed  from  two  tellings  shown  in  the  Appalshop 
film  Fix  in’  to  Tell  About  Jack.  The  first  section,  told  by  Ray  Hicks  at  his 
home  in  winter  1973,  covers  up  to  the  fight  with  the  devils.  The  rest  of  the 
tale  was  recorded  at  the  Cove  Creek  Elementary  School,  Sugar  Grove,  NC, 
in  spring  1974. 


The  one  I’m  a-fixin’  to  tell  now  is  about  Jack  when  they  took 
him  to  the  army  and  he  spent  thirty  years.  And  at  that  time, 
all  you  got  was  a suit  of  clothes  and  two  loaves  of  light 
bread.  And  they  discharged  him  and  he  started  home. 

He  come  to  a little  old  town  and  he  met  a beggar.  And  this 
beggar  began  to  beg  for  one  of  them  loaves  of  light  bread  to  eat.  So 
he  give  him  one.  And  got  on  out  to  the  other  edge  of  the  little  town, 
and  he  met  another  one.  So  he  began  to  beg.  And  Jack  cut  that  in  half, 
in  the  middle,  and  he  give  him  half  of  it.  And  he  got  on  a little  ways 
from  him  and  got  to  studying!  he  cheated  that  last  one!  And  so  he  run 
back  and  overtook  that  beggar  and  said,  “Here,”  says,  “I  cheated  you.” 
That  beggar  says,  “How?” 

He  said,  “Well,  I had  two  loaves  and  I met  one  before  I did 
you,”  and  says,  “I  give  him  a whole  loaf.”  Said,  “I  ran  back  to  give 
you  this  other  half,  to  make  it  fair  to  you.” 

He  said,  “Well,  being  you  was  wanting  to  be  that  fair  with 
people,”  he  said,  “I’ll  just  give  you  something.”  He  said,  “Here, 
now,  is  a sack.”  Said,  “If  you  get  in  any  trouble  or  anything  a- 
bothering  you,”  said,  just  say,  ‘Whickity-whack,  come  down  in 
this  sack!  ” He  said,  “It’ll  go  down  in  there.”  He  says,  “Here’s  a 
drinking  glass.”  He  said,  “If  anybody’s  gonna  die,  get  it  half  or  a 
third  full  of  water.  And  the  blubbers,  if  they  stay  to  the  bottom, 
they’re  gonna  die.  And  if  they  come  to  the  top,  they  gonna  live.” 
And  Jack  thanked  him  and  went  on. 

When  he  come  to  a little,  uh,  patch  of  woods  and  heared  some 
wild  turkeys  a-hollering,  it  struck  his  mind.  He  say,  “Ah,  Bedad!” 
He  say,  “I  believe  right  here  is,  uh-a  good  place  to  try  this  sack  out.” 
He  kept  easing  out  in  the  woods  and  he  got  pretty  close  to  ’em,  and 
he,  he  squatted  down  and  he  got  the  sack  between  his  legs  and 
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looked  up  at  the  turkeys  and  he  said,  “Whickity -whack!”  He  said, 
“Turkeys  come  down  in  this  sack,”  He  said,  “Bedad,  it  was  a sight 
to  watch,  twelve  big  uns  stuffed  down  in  there.”  And  he  drawed 
the  sack  shut  and  he  slung  it  across  his  back  and  he  went  on. 

And  it  got  to  getting  dark.  Getting  down  to  nighttime,  and  him 
no  supper,  no  money.  He  came  to  another  little  town  and  so  he 
hunted  around  it  and  he  found  a little  restaurant.  He  went  in.  He 
asked  the  waiter,  he  said,  “Now,  I want  a place  to  stay.”  And  he  said, 
“I  ain’t  got  no  money,”  he  said,  “but  I got  twelve  wild  turkeys  out 
here  on  the  porch  in  a sack.” 

And  the  waiter  said,  “Turkeys!  Twelve  wild  turkeys!” 

He  says,  “That  was  awful.  Twelve  wild  turkeys,  hard  as  they  was.” 

Said,  “You  mean  you  got  twelve  wild  turkeys?” 

He  said,  “Yeah,  bedad,  twelve  wild  turkeys  out  there  in  a sack.” 

So  the  waiter  went  out  and  looked  at  them  and,  sure  enough, 
they  was  in  there.  Twelve  big  ’uns!  And  he  took  them  in  the  building, 
got  them  out,  and  the  waiter  said,  “Well,  we’ll  keep  you  the  night, 
give  you  supper,  your  bed,  and  your  breakfast  in  the  morning  for 
the  turkeys,  and  give  you  fifteen  cents  to  boot.” 

He  left  on  out  then  with  his  sack  and  drinking  glass  and  he 
finally  got  on  in  home.  Well,  the  time  he’d  been  thirty  years  in 
the  army,  a lot  of  his  people  had  deceased  and  he  got  around  to 
seeing  all  the  people  that  was  living  yet  that  he  remembered,  and 
some  he’d  forgot.  He  could  get  to  remembering  them  and 
knowing  them  again. 

Well,  while  he  was  around  like  that,  going  around,  there’s  a 
feller,  another  man,  had  two  tracts,  owned  two  tracts  of  land.  And, 
something  had  got,  uh,  a enchantment  up  on  the  upper  place  and 
killed — a man  was  dead.  He  buried  men  till  it  looked  like  he  was 
wore  out.  Every  man  he  put  up  there  would  be  dead  the  next 
morning.  Nobody  to  tell  the  tale.  And  he  put  out  an  advertisement 
of  any  man,  anywhere,  could  come  and  find  out  what  was  up  there, 
he’d  make  him  a clear  title,  or  clear  deed,  to  that  tract  of  land  up 
there,  because  it  was  bothering  him  down  on  his  other  place — about 
to  run  him  off. 

And  so  Jack  heared  it  and  got  out  inquiring  and  asking  what 
few  he’d  meet,  and  they’d  give  him,  put  him  on  the  direction.  And 
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finally,  he  met  one  said,  “Just  give  over  in  the  other  holler,  “said,  “is 
where  he  stays.”  And  got  over  there  and  found  him  and  asked  him 
was  that  right. 

And  he  said,  “Yes,  sir,  that’s  right.”  Said,  “I  advertised  that.”  So 
the  man  took  him  up  to  stay  there  that  night. 

Well,  the  feller,  he  went  back  to  the  house  and  got  Jack  a 
frying  pan  and  some  vittles  for  his  supper.  And  so  Jack  fried 
some  meat  he  brought  and  fixed  him  some  supper  and  laid  down 
on  the  floor  to  the  fireplace  to  let  his  supper  set.  He  hadn’t  laid 
there  very  long  till  he  was  taking  a kind  of  doze;  a little  nap  had 
started  on  him. 

About  that  time  it  woke  him  back  up  out  of  it.  He  said  and  he 
heared,  he  thought  he  heared,  something  upstairs.  And  he  kept 
listening,  and  directly  it  come  down  the  stairs.  And  when  it  come 
out,  it  was  six  little  black  devils,  had  a sword  apiece  and  a bag  of 
money,  and  a deck  of  playing  cards.  And  so  they  bantered  Jack  for  a 
game  of  poker,  and,  he  had  that  dime  and  nickel.  There’s  no  store’s 
much  yet;  he  hadn’t  spent  it. 

And  so  they  run  the  first  game  out  and  bet  him  a nickel  apiece. 
And  they  got  Jack’s  nickel  and  that  left  him  two — a dime.  And  so 
the  second  time,  they  beat  his  nickel  and  got  it  and  that  left  him 
one.  And  he  said,  “Be-,”  in  his  mind.  He  said,  “Bedad.”  He  said, 
“They  must  be  a-seeing  my  hole  card.”  He  said,  “I  got  to  watch 
close;  don’t,  I’m  gone.”  So  he  watched  and  winned  that  time  and 
got  their  nickel.  And  so  the  second  time  he  winned  again.  And  he 
kept  playing,  in  and  out,  till  he  finally  broke  all  six  of  them  and 
their  bags  were  empty.  Jack  had  it  all. 

And  they  flew  mad.  They  flew  mad  and  begin  to  make  at  him 
with  a sword  apiece.  And  so  Jack  had  forgot  the  sack  laying  over 
there  in  the  corner,  and  they  was  a-pressing  on  him  too,  all  six  onto 
one  with  a sword  apiece.  And  Jack  was  just  whippity-cut  and  got  dodging 
all  that  six,  and  didn’t  look  like  he  was  gonna  make.  And  finally,  he  got 
dodged  a little  over  in  the  corner,  and  hit  his  mind  about  his  sack. 
He  just  grabbed  it,  snatched  it  quick  as  he  could.  Said,  “Whickity- 
whack,  into  this  sack.”  Said  it  was  a sight  to  see  them  six  devils  go 
down  in  there.  It  sucked  them  in.  And  he  shet  it  up.  He  shet  it  up 
and  throwed  it  over  in  the  corner  and  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  good. 
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And  the  man  come  up  the  next  morning,  expecting  to  bury 
him.  He  done  buried  everyone  that  tried  to  stay  there,  had  to  dig  a 
grave  and  bury  them.  And  so  he  went  on  up  there,  and  Jack  was  a- 
singing  in  there.  And  told  him  then,  he  said,  it  was  six  little  black 
devils  come  out  on  him.  He  said,  “Over  here  they  is  in  the  sack.” 

And  he  said,  “I’ll  swear,”  he  said,  “that’s  hard  to  believe!”  And 
he  peeked  in  at  them  and  he  said,  “Well,”  he  said,  “them  scandals!” 
He  said,  “With  all  the  trouble  they  give  me,  I won’t  be  satisfied  till 
I see  them  beat  up  on  an  anvil.” 

And  they  run  a blacksmith  shop  back  at  that  time.  It  was 
way  down  in  the  holler,  and  they  carried  the  sack  down  there 
and  told  the  blacksmith  man  that  they  wanted  him  to  beat  them 
up.  And  they  said  when  he  begin  to  beat  them  on  the  anvil, 
they’s  so  many  sparks  flew  out  of  it,  it  set  the  blacksmith  shop 
afire  and  burned  it  down! 

Well,  he  made  Jack  a clear  title,  a clear  deed,  for  the  place,  and 
Jack  began  to  work  there  seeing  to  the  place,  raising  crops,  tending 
sheep,  cattle. 

And  finally,  the  king  of  the  country’s  daughter  had  got  sick. 
And  was  death.  The  doctors  had  come  and  to,  to  doctor  her,  and 
they  couldn’t  cure  her.  And  he  had  every  doctor  beheaded  ’cause  he 
couldn’t  cure  his  daughter.  And  so  he  put  an  advertisement,  “If  it 
was  any  man  in  the  community  anywhere  that  could  cure  his 
daughter,  money  wasn’t  adacking — gold  and  silver.” 

And  so  Jack  got  to  studying,  and  he  got  that  sack  and  he 
took  the  drinking  glass.  And  he  kept  inquiring,  and  he  got  to 
the  King’s  palace  and,  “Gosh,”  he  said,  “all  them  gold  gates  a- 
hanging  there.”  He  said,  “Bedad,  that  was  something  to  look  at! 
That  he  even  had  entered  the  king’s  palace!”  And  so  he  hollered, 
hollered,  and  the  king  come  out,  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  “What 
are  you  here  for?” 

And  he  said,  “I’m  here  with  your  advertisement,  come  to  give 
life,  feelings,  or  what  I can  do  to  cure  your  daughter.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “now,  young  man,”  he  said,  “you  don’t  look  like 
probably  you  could  do  a job  like  that.”  But  he  said,  “Do  you  know 
my  orders?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “what  is  your  orders?” 
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He  said,  “If  you  fail,”  said,  “your  head  comes  off  the  same  as 
the  doctors’.” 

“Well,”  he  says,  “that  don’t  bother  me.”  He  said,  “I’m  gonna  try.” 

So  he  took  him  on.  He  went  in  the  room  where  she’s  in  bed. 
And  he  told  one  of  the  other  kids  to  go  get  that  drinking  glass  about 
half  or  third  full  of  water.  And  they  went  and  got  it,  come  back,  and 
the  blubbers  shot  right  to  the  top  and  then  went  back  down.  She’s 
a-dying,  day  and  night,  done  gone.  And  he  grabbed  the  sack  right 
quick,  and  shuffled  up  agin  the  bed  and  said,  “Oooh  pray  death,” 
says  come  down  in  this  sack!”  And  death  went  down  in  it,  and  he 
shet  it  up.  And  she  jumped,  come  up  out  of  that  bed  just  jumping 
all  over  the  floor,  well  as  she  ever  was.  He  tied  up  death  in  the  sack. 

So  they  all  come  in  a-praising  him.  The  king  tried  to  pay  him 
all  that  gold,  and  he  wouldn’t  take  nothing.  So  he  went  back  home, 
and  there  was  a big  poplar  tree,  was  a-growing  in  the  yard,  and  he 
dumb  that  tree  and  tied  that  sack  plumb  to  the  top  of  it,  high  as  he 
could  climb — the  sack  with  death  in  it. 

And  so,  he  got  to  working  there,  and  he  lost  his  memory,  Jack 
had.  That  sack  had  left.  That  sack  now  with  death  in  it  had  lost  his 
mind,  had  left,  lost  memory.  And  hit  went  on  and  went  on.  And  he 
didn’t  know  how,  and  the  other  people  people  didn’t  know  how 
long  they’d  lived.  Hit  had  been  a million  years  or  didn’t  know 
how  long  they’d  lived.  They’d  just  gone  and  nobody  could  die. 
They  just  all  lived. 

And  so  finally  one  day,  Jack  decided  he’d  walk  around  the  public 
road.  Been  there  working,  decided  he’d  take  a walk.  He’s  a-getting 
old  too,  Jack  was.  And  so  he’d  hadn’t  walked  very  far,  and  he  heard 
something  a-coming  around  that  road:  “Rickity-rack,  bumpety- 
bump.  Rickity-rack,  bumpety-bump.”  And  he  got  right  around 
another,  next  to  another  turn,  and  here  come  an  old  woman  that’s 
just  went  to  bones  and  hide.  And  her  knee  joints  were  just  screeking 
and  her  nose  was  a bumping  her  knees.  “Rickity-rack.”  Bones  go 
“Rickity-rack,”  and  then  her  nose  went  “Bumpety-bump.”  And  he 
said,  “Hello  there,  ma’am.” 

She  said,  “Hello  there.”  Said,  “I  ve  heared  that  some  blame  rascal 
got  death  tied  up  in  a sack  somewhere  round.”  And  said,  “I’ve  been 
wanting  to  die,  seem  like  for  a million  years.”  Says,  “I  can’t  die.” 
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Say,  “Looky  here,”  say,  “I  just  went  to  bones  and  hide.  That’s  all 
that’s  left  to  it.” 

Well,  that  made  Jack’s  memory  come  back.  He  went  back  and 
got  some  boys.  He’s  “a-bumping”  pretty  bad  too.  But  he  wasn’t  quite 
as  bad  as  the  lady  was,  but  he  was  “bumping”  pretty  bad  and  he 
couldn’t  climb  that  tree.  Had  to  go  get  some  younger  boys  to 
climb  it. 

They  clum  up  there,  got  that  sack,  and  so  they  brought  it  down 
and  reached  it  to  Jack.  And  they  said  that  when  he  untied  it,  Jack 
was  the  first  that  fell  dead. 

And  that  tale  is  the  end  of  Jack,  “Whickity- Whack,  Into  My  Sack.” 
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This  wonder  tale  of  lucky  Jack,  also  known  to  Western  Carolina 
tellers  as  “Soldier  Jack”  and  “ W hickity- W hack,  Into  My  Sack,”  does 
not  fit  any  Aarne-Thompson  Tale  Type  neatly,  although  it  includes 
resemblances  to  episodes  in  Types  330  “The  Smith  Outwits  the  Devil,” 
330B  “The  Devil  in  the  Knapsack,”  and  332  “Godfather  Death.”  Some 
identifiable  motifs  are  D817  “Magic  object  received  from  grateful 
person,”  D1 193  “Magic  Bag,”  D 1 171.6  “Magic  cup,”  D1412.1  “Magic 
bag  draws  person  into  it,”  N4  “Devil  as  gambler,”  D 1 3 1 1 .2 1 “Divination 
by  cup,”  and  E761.6  “Life  token:  troubled  liquid.” 

Richard  Chase  in  his  Jack  Tales  (172-79)  includes  a variant  collected 
from  Gaines  Kilgore  of  Pound,  VA,  who  appears  not  to  be  a Harmon 
descendant.  Ray  Hicks  tells  a version  of  this  tale  on  his  Folk-Legacy 
record.  Sound  recordings  of  performances  by  Marshall  Ward  are  in  the 
Appalachian  Oral  History  and  Burton-Manning  Folklore  Collections. 
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Notes 

In  an  interview  on  August  15,  1978,  however,  Marshall  Ward  told 
me  that  one  winter  Miles  Ward  and  one  of  his  daughters  read  all  the 
books  in  the  Banner  Elk  Community  Library. 

Claiming  English  origin  for  local  folklore  and  crafts  seem  traditional 
among  Watauga  and  Avery  County  natives.  Marshall  Ward  describes 
his  ancestry  as  English,  Scotch-Irish,  German,  and  “Dutch,”  a local 
term  for  German.  Gratis  Williams  suggests  this  ancestral  combination 
for  most  Southern  Highlanders  (“The  Southern  Mountaineer  in  Fact 
and  Fiction,  Part  1,”  Appalachian  Journal,  3.1  [Autumn  1975]:  1-19), 
and  Henry  Glassie  argues  that  the  “borrowing  and  meshing  of  elements 
of  Scotch-Irish  and  German  folk  cultures”  during  the  earliest  mountain 
and  Valley  settlement,  from  around  1732  through  1790,  provide  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  much  Appalachian  culture  and  in  particular 
for  the  development  of  the  Jack  tale  genre  (“Three  Mountain  Jack 
Tales,  ” Tennessee  Folklore  Society  Bulletin,  30.3  [Sept.  1964]:  88). 

Note  Marshall  s curious  attributing  of  Jack  Tales  to  the  Indians  in 
[his]  afterword  to  the  telling  of  “Cat  ’n  Mouse”  (103  in  this  issue). 
Although  Henry  Glassie  has  suggested  that  Cherokee  trickster  cycles 
may  have  affected  the  Jack  Tale,  Marshall  is  probably  exaggerating  a bit 
to  interest  his  youthful  audience. 

! The  Jack  Tales  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1943). 

Marshall’s  correct  numbering  shows  close  knowledge  of  Chase’s 
book.  Herbert  Halpert  in  the  book’s  appendix  lists  Marshall  Ward  as  a 
source  only  for  “Cat  ‘n  Mouse”  (p.  197). 

The  Grandfather  Tales  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1948). 

Marshall  is  rather  proud  of  his  ability  to  entertain  children  by  his 
tales:  “even  hold  the  kindergarten  class  for  hours”  (Personal  interview. 
15  August  1978). 

‘burlap  bag,’  Paul  M.  Fink,  Bits  of  Mountain  Speech  (Boone,  NC: 
Appalachian  Consortium  Press,  1974),  tow  sack,  n. 

References  to  tale  types  are  from  Antti  Aarne,  The  Types  of  the 
Folktale,  trans.  and  rev.  Stith  Thompson,  2nd  rev.  ed.,  FF 
Communications! 5 , No.  184  (Helsinki:  Suomalaienen Tiedeakatemia, 
1961).  Motif  references  are  from  Stith  Thompson,  Motif  Index  of  Folk 
Literature,  rev.  ed.,  6 vols.  (Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana  U Press,  1955). 

Ernest  W.  Baughman,  Type  and  Motif-Indexes  of  the  Folktales  of 
England  and  North  America,  Indiana  Univeristy  Folklore  Series  No.  20 
(The  Hague:  Mouton,  1966). 
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Briarhoppers  ~ String  Band  Musicians 

~ citation  by  Tom  Hanchett 
~ presented  by  George  Holt 

The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  pleased  to  honor 
Charlotte’s  WBT  Briarhoppers  with  the  Society’s  2002  Brown- 
Hudson  Award. 

For  sixty-seven  years  the  Briarhopper  string  band  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  Charlotte  and  the  entire  Carolinas 
piedmont  .The  band  debuted  in  1935  on  Charlotte’s  WBT  radio,  which 
had  just  received  federal  approval  to  broadcast  as  a high- wattage  “clear 
channel”  station,  the  most  powerful  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Initially  formed  to  play  for  a patent  medicine  advertiser,  the  ensemble 
quickly  took  on  a life  of  its  own.  The  Briarhoppers  blended  old-fashioned 
fiddle  and  banjo  tunes,  hymns  and  heartsongs  in  a way  that  made  the 
new-fangled  radio  feel  like  an  old  friend. 

The  Briarhoppers’  music  seemed  aimed  at  Southern  country  folk 
— especially  the  farm  families  leaving  the  fields  to  find  work  in  the  mills 
and  towns — but  their  appeal  was  really  much  broader  than  that.  Ask 
band  members  and  they’ll  tell  you  about  the  cotton  mill  owner  who 
brought  them  to  play  at  his  mansion  under  cover  of  night;  he  loved 
their  radio  show  but  didn’t  want  his  high-toned  neighbors  to  know.  At 
the  height  of  their  popularity  in  the  1940s,  the  Briarhoppers  served  as 
the  house  band  for  programs  broadcast  throughout  the  South  and 
beyond  on  CBS’s  Dixie  Network,  and  could  pull  up  to  10,000  pieces 
of  mail  in  a single  week.  And  that  appeal  was  not  limited  to  the 
South.  Going  through  a stack  of  78s  at  a church  yard  sale  a few  years 
ago  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  I came  across  two  by  “ Whitey  and  Hogan 
of  W.B.T.  Briarhoppers.” 

Despite  this  wide  following,  the  band  members  never  seem  to  have 
let  fame  go  to  their  heads.  When  string  band  music  fell  from  popularity 
and  their  radio  show  went  off  the  air  in  the  1950s,  members  took  day 
jobs  at  places  like  the  post  office  and  kept  playing  for  friends  and 
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neighbors.  They  were  eager  to  bring  their  music  to  school  children  with 
help  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  starting  in  the  1970s,  and 
experienced  a new  popularity  in  the  1980s  that  took  them  to  the  stage 
of  National  Public  Radio’s  A Prairie  Home  Companion. 

The  band  included  many  mainstays  of  Carolina  country  music  over 
the  years,  among  them  Arthur  Smith,  Fred  Kirby,  Claude  Casey,  Cecil 
Campbell,  Big  Bill  Davis,  pioneering  bluegrass  banjo  player  Shannon 
Grayson,  and  the  wonderful  fiddling  clown  Hank  Warren.  Today’s  band 
includes  singer  and  bass  player  Don  White,  an  original  member  of  the 
1935  ensemble  who  enjoyed  a career  as  a cowboy  singer  on  Chicago’s 
WLS  radio  in  the  1940s  before  returning  to  Charlotte.  Many  of  his 
early  recordings  have  been  re-released  on  Germany’s  Bear  Family  label. 
With  Don  is  the  team  of  Whitey  & Hogan:  Roy  “Whitey”  Grant  on 
guitar  and  Arval  Hogan  on  mandolin,  who  started  playing  together 
while  millhands  at  Gaston  County’s  Firestone  Mill.  They,  too,  had  an 
independent  career,  performing  on  Gastonia  radio  in  the  1930s  as  the 
Spindle  City  Boys  before  coming  to  WBT  to  join  the  Briarhopper 
aggregation  in  1941.  Filling  out  the  band  is  fiddler  Dwight  Moody — 
he  played  with  Cowboy  Copas  in  the  1940s,  produced  the  Briarhoppers 
LPs  on  his  Lamon  Records  label  starting  in  the  1970s,  and  joined  full- 
time in  the  1980s — and  “youngster”  David  Deese  on  banjo. 

I first  met  the  Briarhoppers  in  1985  when  the  band  members  gave 
freely  of  their  time  to  help  plan  and  publicize  “The  Charlotte  Country 
Music  Story,”  a series  of  concerts,  workshops,  and  broadcasts  which 
helped  the  Carolinas’  largest  city  rediscover  its  considerable  country 
roots.  The  Briarhoppers  and  their  wives  brought  me  at  once  into  their 
circle  of  friends,  sharing  memories  and  gifts  of  homemade  preserves.  It 
was  a wonderful  feeling  of  warmth  and  respect — exactly  the  feeling  that 
has  endeared  the  band  to  two  generations  of  listeners. 

To  musicologists,  the  Briarhoppers  represent  an  important  link 
between  the  informal  music  of  the  pre-industrial  South  and  the  full- 
blown commercial  country  sounds  of  the  late  twentieth  century.  To 
listeners  in  the  Carolinas,  the  Briarhoppers  have  meant  that  and  more — 
they  are  old  family  friends,  good  neighbors  on  the  radio. 

The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  proud  to  present  its  Brown- 
Hudson  Award  to  the  WBT  Briarhoppers. 
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Jim  Scancarelli  ~ Musician  and  Preservationist 


~ citation  by  Tom  Hanchett 
~ presented  by  Bob  Carlin 

Jim  Scancarelli  grew  up  in  Charlotte  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  but  he 
didn’t  discover  this  region’s  rich  traditional  music  heritage  until  he 
left  to  join  the  Navy.  In  1961  he  was  on  shore  patrol  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  when  he  wandered  into  the  legendary  Newport  Folk 
Festival  and  heard  Scotty  Stoneman.  Soon  he  was  listening  to  Earl 
Scruggs  records,  and  then  to  an  uncle’s  LP  of  the  37th  Union  Grove 
fiddler’s  festival,  released  in  1962  by  Mike  Seeger.  “Hey,  that’s  just  up 
the  road  from  Charlotte!’’  he  remembers  exclaiming. 

As  soon  as  he  mustered  out  of  the  service,  he  became  a regular  at 
Union  Grove  and  any  other  fiddlers’  gathering  he  could  find  within 
driving  distance.  He  played  old-time  clawhammer  style  banjo  at  first 
because  he  couldn’t  master  the  Scruggs  three-finger  roll.  But  he  developed 
into  a serious  proponent  of  old-time  string  band  music  for  its  own  sake. 
He  formed  the  Mole  Hill  Highlanders,  an  award-winning  band 
supporting  Mecklenburg  County  senior  fiddler  Clyde  Williams,  and 
released  two  cassette  recordings.  Scancarelli  never  abandoned  bluegrass, 
however.  He  later  organized  a band  called  Sanitary  Cafe  that  featured 
senior  bluegrass  fiddler  Tommy  Malboeuf.  All  that  playing  behind  master 
fiddlers  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  education;  in  the  1980s  Jim 
emerged  as  a fiddle  player  himself,  and  is  today  known  throughout  the 
Carolinas  for  his  trophy-grabbing  bow  work. 

As  valuable  as  his  endeavors  as  a musician  have  been,  Jim  Scancarelli 
really  deserves  the  Brown-Hudson  Award  for  his  behind-the-scenes  work 
recording  and  promoting  musical  traditions.  In  1965  he  made 
arrangements  with  the  Van  Hoy  family  to  begin  regularly  documenting 
their  important  Union  Grove  festival.  For  eleven  years,  through  1976, 
he  personally  led  the  recording  team,  took  photos,  wrote  liner  notes, 
created  cover  art,  and  distributed  annual  LP  recordings  on  his  own 
Talking  Machine  label.  These  discs  capture  oldtimers  like  George  Pegram 
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and  Wade  Ward  in  their 
prime,  and  convey  the 
enthusiasm  of  young 
discoverers  of  the  music,  such 
as  the  Hollow  Rock  String 
Band.  Scancarelli  made  other 
recordings  as  well;  look  at  the 
Kanawha  Records  Lp  of 
Clark  Kessinger  and  you’ll  see 
it  was  edited  by  Scancarelli. 

The  Library  of  Congress 
Archive  of  American  Folk 
Music  has  three  reels  of  his 
1969  field  recordings  made  in 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina — including 
one-armed  banjo  man  Uncle 
Frank  Raeburn. 

All  this  was  done  around 
his  day  job  as  Art  Director  at 
WBTV.  Jim  Scanacrelli 
designed  sets  and  logos  for  syndicated  television  series  by  Bill  Anderson 
(featuring  Grandpa  Jones),  Arthur  Smith,  and  Johnny  Cash,  and 
produced  specials  on  Union  Grove  for  WBT  radio.  He  also  copied  photos 
and  transcription  discs  from  WBT  radio’s  early  years  as  a mecca  for  live 
country  music,  often  stepping  in  moments  before  material  went  into 
the  dumpster.  Images  and  sounds  of  the  Briarhoppers,  the  Golden  Gate 
Quartet,  the  Crazy  Water  Crystals  programs  and  more  survive  from  the 
1930s  and  1940s  thanks  to  Jim  Scancarelli. 

In  1986  Jim  achieved  a life-long  dream,  taking  over  as  artist  for  the 
long-running  comic  strip  Gasoline  Alley.  Not  surprisingly,  music-related 
themes  started  popping  up  in  the  strip  almost  immediately.  Readers  in 
over  a hundred  newspapers  coast-to-coast  have  enjoyed  “guest 
appearances’’  from  such  performers  as  the  Briarhoppers  and  harmonica 
wizard  Pete  Pedersen,  and  posters  plugging  fiddlers  conventions  at  Star, 
NC,  and  Galax,  VA.  Nashville  picker  John  Hartford  became  a recurring 
character  for  several  years.  “I’d  met  Scancarelli  out  on  the  road  and 
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played  some  fiddle  with  him,  and  he  just  called  me  up  one  day  and 
asked  if  he  could  put  me  in  his  comic  strip,”  Hartford  has  said.  “He 
came  down  to  the  house  and  took  a whole  lot  of  photographs  and  talked 
to  me.  He’d  call  me  and  say,  ‘Now,  we’ve  got  such  and  such  a situation 
here.  What  would  you  say  and  what  would  you  do?’  That  way  I was 
actually  interacting  with  his  characters.  I enjoyed  that.” 

And  Jim  is  still  helping  out  folks  on  the  side.  He’s  drawn  album 
covers  for  Kenny  Baker,  C.E.  Ward,  the  Briarhoppers  and  others.  He’s 
illustrating  a book  on  short-line  railroad  history  and  lore  in  the  South. 
He  contributes  to  Harmonica  Dispatch  (yes,  he’s  a master  of  that 
instrument,  too).  Other  work  appears  often  in  Bluegrass  Unlimited , 
notably  an  annual  photo  essay  on  the  Galax  fiddler’s  convention. 

“I  hate  change,”  Jim  says.  “I’vejust  tried  to  preserve  what  I could,  as 
I could  afford  it.” 

Honoring  four  decades  of  that  humble  persistence,  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  proud  to  present  its  annual  Brown-Hudson 
Award  to  Jim  Scancarelli. 
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Charlotte  Folk  Society 

~ citation  by  Wanda  Hubicki 

The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  presents  its  annual 
Community  Traditions  Award  to  a group  with  a long  record  of 
achievement. 

The  Charlotte  Folk  Society  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  in 
March,  2002.  In  the  course  of  its  twenty  years,  the  all-volunteer  Society 
has  lived  out  its  mission  to  promote  the  ongoing  enjoyment  and 
preservation  of  traditional  and  contemporary  folk  music,  dance,  crafts, 
and  lore  in  the  piedmont  Carolinas. 

Old-time  musician  Wayne  Erbsen,  in  residence  at  Central  Piedmont 
Community  College  on  a NC  Arts  Council  visiting-artist  grant,  provided 
the  spark  for  guitarist/square  dancer  Marilyn  Price  to  begin  presenting 
occasional  traditional  music  events  in  the  1970s.  In  1982  she  sent  out  a 
call  to  those  who  shared  her  love  of  traditional  music;  the  result  was  the 
Charlotte  Folk  Music  Society. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Society  held  successful  festivals  at  Latta 
Plantation  Park  in  Charlotte  and  presented  concerts  with  the  likes  of 
Jean  Ritchie  and  Doc  Watson.  CFS  members  hosted  programs  on  cable 
television  and  public  radio  featuring  regional  and  roots  music,  including 
Fiona  Ritchie  whose  Thistle  & Shamrock  has  become  one  of  America’s 
most  beloved  and  enduring  tradition-based  radio  programs.  Closer  to 
home,  Marilyn  Price  coordinated  a series  of  folk  instrument  classes  at 
CPCC  taught  by  CFS  members,  including  a popular  “Sunday  Night 
Jam  Class’’  that  gave  hundreds  of  players  their  first  opportunity  to 
experience  the  joy  of  communal  music  making. 

Out  of  the  Charlotte  Folk  Society  came  those  who  have  shared 
traditional  music  throughout  North  Carolina,  including  Doug  Orr, 
founder  of  the  Swannanoa  Gathering  summer  folk  music  camp  at  Warren 
Wilson  College.  CFS  members  have  gone  on  to  found  the  Charlotte 
Blues  Society,  the  Charlotte  Autoharp  Club,  the  Charlotte  Appalachian 
Dulcimer  Club,  and  farther  afield,  the  Wilkes  Acoustic  Folk  Society, 
and  the  High  Lonesome  Strings  Bluegrass  Association. 
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The  Society  has  preserved  musical  traditions  that  might  otherwise  be 
lost.  NC  Folk  Heritage  Award  winner  Mary  Jane  Queens  traditional  ballad 
singing  was  captured  on  the  CFS  recording,  Fist  Full  of  Songs,  with  liner 
notes  by  Sheila  Kay  Adams.  CFS  members  produced  The  Gospel  Christian 
Singers:  A Capella  Since  1929 , named  one  of  best  traditional  recordings 
of  1987  by  the  Library  of  Congress  American  Folklife  Center.  One  of 
the  Society’s  visions  for  the  future  is  a permanent  home  where  its  archives 
can  be  made  available  to  interested  members  of  the  public. 
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Today  the  Charlotte  Folk  Society  continues  to  present  local  artists 
at  its  free  monthly  “Gatherings,”  where  a jam  session  always  follows  the 
presentation.  A “house  concert”  series  highlighting  singer-songwriters 
is  starting  its  third  year.  The  monthly  twelve-page  CFS  newsletter,  with 
events  calendar,  and  a web  site,  help  bond  together  enthusiasts 
throughout  the  western  Piedmont.  In  April  2002,  the  Society  co- 
sponsored its  fourth  annual  CPCC  Folk  Frolic  Festival  (recent  ones 
have  featured  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage  Award  winners  Joe 
Thompson,  Bobby  McMillon,  and  George  Herbert  Moore,  among 
others).  For  the  second  year,  an  Arts  & Sciences  Council  grant  took 
Frolic  performers  into  Charlotte  Mecklenburg  after-school  programs 
and  ESL  classes,  building  new  audiences  for  traditional  dance  and  music. 
In  September  the  Society  entered  its  ninth  year  programming  the  folk  music 
stage  at  Charlottes  popular  four-day  free  Festival  in  the  Park,  presenting  a 
diverse  menu  of  local  tradition-bearers — doggers;  Indian,  Hispanic,  and 
Irish  dancers;  Cajun,  Celtic,  old-time,  and  bluegrass  performers — and  dance 
and  instrument  workshops  to  a broad  general  public. 

The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  is  proud  to  present  its  annual 
Community  Traditions  Award  to  a group  that  has  done  so  much  for  so 
long.  Thank  you,  Charlotte  Folk  Society,  and  happy  birthday! 
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Mason  Jars  in  the  Flood  and  Other  Stories.  By  Gary  Carden. 
Boone,  NC:  Parkway  Publishers,  Inc.,  2000.  Pp.  iii-x,  210. 
ISBN  1-887905-22-7.  Hardback  $20.00. 


~ reviewed  by  Michael  Parker 
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Author  Gary  Cardens  collection  of  short  stories  and  self-described 
“Quirky  Pieces”  is  an  achievement  on  a number  of  levels.  First, 
and  perhaps  most  important  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  he 
creates  snapshots  of  the  characters,  the  setting,  and  the  ways  of  folklife 
in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina — and  beyond — during 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  Since  my  mother’s  people  hail  from 
the  depths  of  Appalachia,  specifically  from  the  rural  area  surrounding 
Union  in  Monroe  County,  West  Virginia,  I have  met  many  of  the 
characters,  visited  the  settings,  and  observed  the  way  of  life  that  fill  the 
pages  of  this  book.  I have  also  heard  the  cadences  of  his  dialogue  spring 
from  the  mouths  of  Mom’s  mountain  relatives  and  their  friends.  The 
adjective  “quare”  is  not  specific  to  North  Carolina’s  mountain  speech, 
but  ranges  throughout  the  Appalachians.  Other  uses  are  more  indigenous 
to  North  Carolina,  such  as  “painter”  for  “panther”  and  “stretch  the 
blanket”  for  something  akin  to  a “tall  tale.”  However,  Carden  does  not 
merely  throw  in  a mountain  word  here  and  there  to  spice  up  an  otherwise 
regular  narration;  instead,  the  speech  patterns  his  characters  utter  carry 
the  rhythms  of  mountain  talk. 

Carden  filters  his  snapshots  of  mountain  life  through  nine-year-old 
Harley  Teester  for  most  of  the  collection.  Harley  lives  with  his 
grandparents  because  his  father  was  murdered  and  his  mama  vanished. 
Papaw  and  Granny  Teester  are  the  parents  of  John  Lyndon,  Harley’s 
father.  Harley  serves  as  the  perfect  listener  for  the  stories  Granny,  Papaw, 
and  other  adults  unfold.  Harley’s  voice  often  carries  a sense  of  loss  and 
bewilderment,  but  I don’t  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  collection 
has  a melancholic  tone.  At  times,  the  tone  is  wistful,  but  at  other  times, 
Harley  is  a devilish  pre-adolescent,  bubbling  withjoy  and  mischief.  Through 
Harley’s  eyes,  Carden  allows  us  to  see  the  hardships  and  happiness  of 
life  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  at  mid-twentieth  century. 

In  the  title  story,  “Mason  Jars  in  the  Flood,”  Carden  gives  us  a sample 
of  shifting  emotions.  Harley  decides  to  solicit  playmates  by  putting  notes 
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in  Granny’s  canning  jars  and  setting  them  afloat  in  the  floodwaters.  His 
note  says:  “Hello!  My  name  is  Harley  Teester.  I am  nine  years  old  and  I 
live  in  Rhodes  Cove,  North  Carolina.  School  is  out  and  I don’t  have 
anybody  to  play  with.  Why  don’t  you  come  and  see  me?  I like  Lash 
LaRue,  the  Squeaking  Door,  Captain  Marvel  and  Pepsi  Cola.  Your 
Friend,  Harley  Teester’’  (3).  Harley  places  each  note  in  ajar,  complete 
with  lid  and  seal,  and  sets  it  coursing  down  the  hollers  to  who  knows 
where.  Carden’s  rich  use  of  details  gives  the  story  a life-like  quality.  Harley 
doesn’t  simply  use  jars,  but  he  appropriates  his  granny’s  Mason  jars.  He 
does  not  write  on  just  any  paper,  but  scrawls  his  notes  on  paper  from  his 
Blue  Horse  notebook.  These  references,  combined  with  those  in  the 
note,  establish  more  than  just  a sense  of  time.  They  establish  a sense  of 
era.  In  the  postscript  to  the  story,  a middle-aged  Harley  sits  on  the  old 
porch  in  Rhodes  Cove.  He  says,  “I  still  dream  of  the  Mason  jars  and  see 
a weary  traveler  who  finally  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  The  face  is 
indistinct  now,  but  the  traveler  says,  ‘It  has  taken  a long  time  to  find 
you,  Harley.  Do  you  still  want  to  play?”’  (4).  In  just  a few  lines,  Carden 
shifts  Harley’s  tone  from  the  hope  of  childhood  to  a longing  only  mature 
recollection  produces. 

As  children  grow  up,  they  must  pass  through  a maze  of  experiences 
that  lead  them  by  stages  from  innocence  to  experience.  They  are  initiated 
into  family  secrets  and  rituals,  they  learn  to  deal  with  death  and  loss, 
and  they  discover  their  budding  sexuality.  Carden’s  Harley  stories  give 
insight  into  the  patchwork  quilt  of  experiences  children  pass  through 
during  their  journey  to  adolescence  and  beyond.  Harley  hears  the  story 
of  his  parents’  young  love  and  his  father’s  death  in  “When  the  Music 
Stopped.”  He  learns  something  of  Cherokee  language  and  customs  in 
“The  Oil  Truck — 1945.”  “Babby”  introduces  Harley’s  great- 
grandmother and  ties  Harley  to  his  family’s  Civil  War  history.  “Darcy 
Comes  Home”  is  the  poignant  story  of  Papaw’s  brother  returning 
home  from  the  Morganton  mental  hospital  to  die.  “Dancing  in  the 
Dark”  introduces  the  reader  to  Jackie,  a teenager  with  dreams  of  the 
big  screen  and  far  places.  Harley,  who  also  is  a teen  at  the  time, 
comes  to  realize  that  his  friend  Jackie,  who  loves  to  dance  and 
impersonate  movie  characters,  is  gay.  Later  in  the  story,  Jackie 
contracts  HIV  and  comes  home  to  die.  Knowledge  of  Jackie’s 
sexuality  drives  a wedge  between  them  they  both  regret. 
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In  “The  Sirens  of  Moony  Creek,”  young  Harley’s  fancy  turns  from 
playing  war  with  his  imaginary  friend  Audie  Murphy,  to  finding  himself 
occupying  an  abandoned  bridge  that  holds  the  clothing  of  two  of  Harley’s 
classmates,  Katie  Sue  and  Jackie.  The  two  girls  are  skinny-dipping  in 
Moony  Creek  while  Harley  watches  from  concealment.  In  the  end,  Katie 
Sue  and  Jackie  splatter  Harley’s  face  and  clothes  with  creek  mud,  as  they 
assault  his  position  to  reclaim  their  clothing.  In  this  story  Carden  shows 
how  quickly  the  emotions  of  childhood  can  change.  Harley  moves  from 
a strange  and  head-spinning  excitement  at  his  first  taste  of  visual 
forbidden  fruit  to  the  dread  that  his  Papaw  and  Granny  will  find  out 
that  their  grandson  is  a fledgling  voyeur.  His  fear  begins  when  Katie  Sue 
and  Jackie  call  him  by  name.  Harley  suddenly  realizes  his  identity  is  no 
secret.  The  fear  intensifies  as  he  arrives  home  for  Granny’s  interrogation. 
However,  even  in  the  midst  of  Harley’s  misgivings,  Carden  provides  a 
few  smiles  for  his  reader  at  Harley’s  expense. 

“What’s  that  all  over  your  face  and  shirt?” 

“Mud,”  said  Harley.  He  brushed  the  grit  from  his  hair  and 
scraped  muck  from  his  eyebrows. 

“Fall  in  the  creek?” 

“Not  exactly.” 

“You  are  acting  strangely,  young  man.  What’s  wrong  with  you?” 
Harley  looked  at  Painter  Knob  where  a moon  was  rising,  a great 
melon  of  a moon  that  filled  him  with  joy  and  pain. 

“I  wish  I knew,”  he  said.  (88-89) 

Harley  continues  to  be  a main  character  in  “The  Granny  Stories”  of 
Section  II,  but  this  section  includes  Carden’s  “what  if  ” experiments  with 
the  characters.  Instead  of  making  Harley  an  orphan,  Harley  lives  with 
his  father,  John  Lyndon;  his  mother,  Martha;  and  his  sister,  Frankie 
Jean.  Granny  lives  with  the  family,  but  the  Granny  of  the  “Granny 
stories,”  to  use  Carden’s  terms,  is  “wicked,”  “tipples  in  the  winter,”  and 
can  be  “downright  ornery”  (107).  In  these  four  stories,  one  for  each 
season  of  the  year,  Granny  and  Harley  are  still  the  main  characters. 
However,  at  points,  instead  of  a duet  of  voices,  we  often  hear  a trio  or 
quartet  as  Mama  or  father  or  Frankie  Jean  join  the  dialogue.  Harley  is 
still  the  young  boy  of  the  early  “Harley  stories,”  mouth  gaped  open  as 
Granny  unfolds  spooky  tales  of  characters  who  dance  at  the  end  of  a 
noose,  or  who  cannot  die,  or  who  return  from  the  dead.  Carden  urges 
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his  audience  to  read  these  stories  aloud,  and  I think  his  advice  is  sound. 
These  stories  would  be  best  performed  in  subdued  light  late  at  night 
and  in  the  presence  of  a Harley  or  two. 

The  last  two  sections  of  the  collection  feature  two  Appalachian  tales 
and  what  Carden  dubs  “Quirky  Pieces.”  In  Section  III,  Carden  treats 
the  reader  to  an  eerie  retelling  of  “Blind  Hodur”  and  his  mountain  version 
of  Bernice  Kelly  Harris’  Open  House : The  Story  of  an  Evicted  Family 
titled  “Christmas  on  Guinea  Trot  Ridge.”  Section  IV  presents  the 
“Quirky  Pieces.”  As  I approached  the  end  of  the  book,  I ran  across  a 
frankly  autobiographical  confession  titled  “The  Trunk  in  the  Attic.” 
This  story  captures  the  essence  of  what  Carden’s  collection  accomplishes. 
He  writes: 

In  a sense,  I still  have  the  trunk,  and,  figuratively  I continue  to 
place  objects  in  it.  I’m  talking  about  memory,  of  course,  a writer’s 
most  valuable  tool.  I continue  to  store  faces,  moments  and 
emotions,  which,  like  Wordsworth’s  injunction,  can  be 
‘recollected  in  tranquility.’  Lifting  the  lid,  I reach  down  through 
the  layers  of  pain  and  joy,  mandolins  and  memories  (204). 


Carden’s  stories  open  a trunk  for  readers  because  his  retellings  of  laughter, 
loss  and  longing  resonate  so  harmoniously  with  those  items  we  have 
stored  in  our  own  memory  trunks. 

Gary  Carden  has  made  a long  journey  from  telling  his  stories  to 
150  white  leghorns  at  age  six . He  has  flung  wide  his  trunk  in  Mason  Jars 
in  the  Flood  and  Other  Stories  and  allowed  his  readers  a glimpse  of  the 
panorama  of  his  experiences.  He  has  honed  his  skills  as  a storyteller  on 
the  grindstone  of  oral  tradition,  and  these  sharpened  tools  serve  him 
well  as  he  translates  his  oral  stories  into  a written  form  that  preserves 
the  sense  and  sound  of  oral  tradition  within  the  context  of  the  short 
story.  In  the  “Introduction,”  Carden  admits  that  he  struggled  to  mesh 
the  fluidity  of  oral  storytelling  tradition  with  the  rigidity  of  written 
presentation.  In  making  this  transition  of  form,  Carden  said  he  had  to 
create  a “singular,  attentive  face”  and  work  to  maintain  the  rapt  attention 
of  that  audience.  His  strategy  worked.  Though  I doubt  Carden  had  my 
face  in  mind  when  he  wrote  those  words,  I am  sure  I wore  a heaping 
helping  of  rapt  attention  as  I read  his  tales. 
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North  Carolina’s  Indian  Heritage : The  Tuscaroras.  VHS  Thirty- 
five  minutes,  color.  Written  by  John  E.  Byrd  and  Gregg  Lowe. 
Produced  by  East  CarolinaUniversity’s  School  of  Education, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Central  Archaeology  Office. 


~ reviewed  by  Randall  Martoccia 
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The  documentary  video  North  Carolina’s  Indian  Heritage : The 
Tuscarorans  has  as  its  goal  “to  bring  to  light  once  more  the 
Tuscaroran  culture  as  it  existed  in  North  Carolina  a long  time 
ago.”  As  we  drive  through  our  bustling  cities  and  play  games  in  parks — 
the  video’s  opening  shots — we  may  tend  to  forget  that  eastern  North 
Carolina  was  not  simply  a fertile  area,  teeming  with  wildlife,  just  waiting 
to  be  populated  by  Europeans.  The  Tuscaroras  existed  in  this  area  long 
before  the  Europeans  began  permanent  colonization  of  the  area  in  the 
1 650s,  but  only  recently  is  the  rich  cultural  history  of  the  North  Carolina 
Tuscarorans  being  rediscovered.  Today  the  state’s  Native-American 
heritage  is  largely  unknown  to  North  Carolinians.  Vestiges  of  the 
Tuscaroran  people  show  up  in  certain  geographical  names,  such  as 
Contentnea  Creek  and  Conetoe,  but  few  other  remnants  remain  in  the 
area.  That’s  not  to  say  that  the  culture  is  dead.  No,  in  fact,  the  video 
shows  footage  from  the  Tuscaroran  reservation  in  New  York,  where  the 
tribe  continues  its  way  of  life.  Alongside  their  computers,  children  in 
the  reservation  are  taught  beadwork  and  other  crafts.  The  video,  in  a 
pleasant  surprise,  features  a current  Tuscaroran  chief,  Chief  Kenneth 
Patterson,  who  provides  some  of  the  tribe’s  history,  as  well  as  background 
information  on  the  matrilineal,  clan-based  society. 

Yet,  before  the  excavations  conducted  by  East  Carolina  University 
began  in  1990,  little  was  known  about  the  lives  of  the  Tuscarorans  prior 
to  European  colonization.  Even  in  colonial  historical  documents, 
mention  of  the  Tuscarorans  appears  mostly  in  terse  accounts  of  battles 
and  cold  body  counts.  Such  is  history  through  the  eyes  of  the  victors. 
This  video  and  the  archaeological  work  recorded  within  are  attempting 
to  “ [reduce]  the  effects  of  conflict  and  time.  ” Two  excavations  are  featured 
in  the  video.  The  first  of  the  two,  the  Jordan’s  Landing  site,  reveals  details 
of  Tuscaroran  life  of  a thousand  years  ago.  Among  the  findings  at  this 
site  are  animal  remains,  vegetable  matter,  and  various-sized  ceramics, 
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all  of  which  provide  insight  into  the  foodways  of  the  people.  The  bones 
of  white-tail  deer  and  of  rock  fish,  herring,  and  the  fragments  of  mussel 
shells  show  that  the  Tuscarorans  took  full  advantage  of  the  area’s  abundant 
wildlife.  The  evidence  of  corn  and  beans  prove  that  they  farmed  the 
area.  The  pottery  even  tells  us  how  they  cooked  their  food.  Featured 
contributor  Dr.  David  Phelps,  Professor  Emeritus  at  ECU,  says  that  the 
Jordan’s  Landing  site  shows  evidence  of  a fixed  settlement  that  lasted 
five  hundred  years.  The  other  excavation,  the  Nooherooka  site,  provides 
information  on  Tuscaroran  life  just  before  the  devastating  1713  battle 
there  that  killed  four  hundred  people  and  led  to  the  enslavement  of 
hundreds  more. 

Dr.  John  Byrd  describes  the  dwellings  inside  the  fort  while  actually 
walking  through  a partially  excavated  one.  After  coming  to  a stop  near 
some  artifacts,  Dr.  Byrd  tells  us  how  the  roughly  made  arrowheads 
suggests  that  they  were  made  “in  a last  ditch  effort  to  save  the  fort.”  The 
arrowheads  and  the  nearby  smoking  pipe — with  the  cake  still  packed 
inside — remind  us  of  the  human  tragedy  so  easily  missed  in  the  historical 
accounts.  Many  of  the  pots  found  at  Nooherooka  show  burn  marks 
from  the  battle  that  took  place  there  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Nooherooka  portion  of  the  documentary  gives  an  introductory 
lesson  on  archaeological  technique.  Dr.  Byrd  describes  how  the 
Nooherooka  fort  was  discovered  in  a cornfield — a cornfield  that  looked 
no  different  than  any  other  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  EJe  explains 
archaeology’s  painstaking  process,  including  the  digging  of  trenches, 
the  sectioning  off  of  areas,  and  the  carefully  shaving  off  of  one  layer  of 
dirt  at  a time.  The  documentary  emphasizes  both  the  incredible  care 
taken  by  the  researchers  and  the  invaluable  findings  made  possible  by 
the  process. 

The  dual  approach  that  the  documentary  takes — part  historical 
background,  part  introduction  to  archaeological  techniques — should 
make  it  a valuable  resource  in  anthropology,  archaeology,  and  especially 
North  Carolina  history  classes.  Occasionally  the  video  doubles  up  on 
information,  but  this  possible  flaw  could  actually  prove  to  be  helpful  to 
younger  audiences.  Also  appealing  to  younger  audiences  is  the  images 
of  the  energetic  high-school  students  who  have  done  much  of  the  digging 
at  Nooherooka.  One  student,  presumedly  from  the  Summer  Ventures 
program,  even  explains  how  a flow  tank  works.  North  Carolina’s  Indian 
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Heritage:  The  Tuscarorans  seeks  to  give  to  both  the  North  Carolina 
and  the  New  York  Tuscarorans  back  “some  of  what  they  lost.”  The 
video  gives  current  North  Carolinians  a sense  of  the  history  that  lies 
hidden  in  our  forests,  covered  by  our  corn  stalks,  or  even  buried 
beneath  our  feet. 


Fat  Like  Us.  By  Jean  Renfro  Anspaugh.  Windows  on  History  Press.  2001 . 
Pp.  264,  notes,  bibliography,  glossary.  ISBN  0-9654499-5-5.  Paperback 
$16.95. 

Jean  Renfro  Anspaugh  has  addressed  one  of  the  many  issues  of 
concern  in  the  United  States  today — obesity.  In  Fat  Like  Us,  she  provides 
tales  of  dietary  experiences,  which  provide  the  foundation  on  which  her 
study  is  built.  These  are  stories  from  the  lives  of  “Ricers,”  people  attending 
the  Rice  Diet  House  in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  We  learn  of  their 
initiations,  lapses,  ultimate  successes  or  failures  in  following  the  stringent 
dietary  regime. 

Anspaugh  shares  the  dieters’  ongoing  struggles  with  obesity,  as  well 
as  the  ostracism  and  prejudice  from  a society  obsessed  with  being  thin. 
Through  these  experience  narratives,  the  author  shows  how  the  Rice 
House  has  helped  to  shape  a subculture  where  fat  people  form  a common 
bond  in  support  of  each  other.  Fat  Like  Us  is  informative  for  those  coping 
with  similar  experiences  and  demonstrates  that  obesity  cuts  across  racial, 
class,  gender,  national  and  social  boundaries. 

~ book  note  by  Ingrid  Vernon 
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South  Carolina  Traditional  Arts  Network.  NCFS  dues  are  $12.00, 
individual;  $15.00,  institution;  $8.00,  student;  $15.00,  overseas/fo reign; 
$200.00,  life. 

Available  special  issues  include  The  North  Carolina  Coastal  Folklife 
Survey  ($4.00)  and  A Treasury  of  Tar  Heel  Folk  Artists:  The  North  Carolina 
Folk  Heritage  Award  1989-1996  ($6.00).  Other  past  issues  of  NCFJ  are 
also  available.  NC  residents,  add  7%  sales  tax.  See  the  NCFS  web  site 
[http://www.ecu.edu/ncfolk/]  for  the  mailing  address,  membership/dues 
information,  and  a list  of  available  past  issues. 

The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Journal  publishes  studies  of  North  Carolina 
folklore  and  folklife,  analyses  of  folklore  in  Southern  literature,  and  articles 
whose  rigorous  methodology  or  innovative  approach  is  pertinent  to  local  folklife 
study.  Manuscripts  should  conform  to  The  MLA  Style  Manual.  Quotations 
from  oral  narratives  should  be  transcriptions  of  spoken  texts  and  should  be 
identified  by  teller,  place,  and  date.  Submit  article  queries  and  manuscripts  to 
Karen  Baldwin,  Editor,  NCFJ , Folklore  Archive,  Bate  2215,  English 
Department,  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  NC  27858-4353. 


North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  2002  Officers 
President:  Joyce  Joines  Newman,  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville 
First  VP:  Barbara  Lau,  Center  for  Documentary  Studies,  Durham 
Second  VP:  William  Lewis,  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 
Third  VP:  Ann  B.  Kaplan,  Duke  University,  Durham 
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Replica  of  Chief  Sequoyah  sta§ 
Peter  Wolf  Toth,  sold  at  the  gift 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian,  Cherokee,  N 
Brenda  Gale  Beas 


